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You, the Reader 


rAO 
The letter 
while 


f Mr 
very 
broad and possibly 


that need questioning 


D. E. Kerr in the October 
well written, makes 
unconscious assumptions 

The first is that older 
organists, even virtuosos, have not had suf 
ficient experience on tracker actions. This 
assumption is untenable; many of our organ- 
ists up to, say 50 years of age, have played 
tracker actions here, and some of them the 
older instruments in Europe. Those of the 
Ider generation, say 5O years of organ ex- 
were raised and trained on trackers 
he writer, for example, played eleven track 
s out of 26 total, in the period 1902-1915 
The second assumption is that tracker ac 
better than individual valve action; 
s held by a number of organists, 
especially the younger ones, but the test data 
we have for years shows that this belief is 
not in accord with the facts. Bohnstadt in 
tests published in 1933 showed that the 
for slider-chests and individual 
chests was the same in character. The 
most recent confirmation of his results is the 
investigation reported in 1954 by Dr. Noeh- 
ren, using a method particularly appropriate 
for musicians’ listening. The tests provided 
the same foot-pressure for slider and electro 

actions. His jury of listeners could not 

detect any difference in either attack or speech 
between the two provided  finger- 
speed was matched in tracker-action to that of 
the individual valve 

Dr. Noehren finally concluded that the only 
advantage of tracker action over the modern 
actions lay in the ability to control attack 
by touch. With 10 oz. force and standard 4 
oz. touch, the pressure-rise will complete in 
010 sec.; with a light touch of 41/4 0z., 
it will take Well-voiced pipes take 
not less than cycles to establish sustained 
and more generally take 9 to 12 cycles; 
even the slow touch is faster than the pipe 
speech up to about treble ¢ 

Back in 1907 the writer and two other 
White Plains tested the effect of 
touch on our three trackers; we were not able 
to detect any sure difference pipes 
voiced without chiff, as was uni- 
versally customary at that time But Dr 
Noehren tested pipes voiced in 18th century 
s with chiff, and found that a definite dif 
ference in attack could be attained 

One may be permitted to wonder if control 
if attack by touch is really important; during 
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400 years of nothing but tracker action, it docs 
not appear to have been given any attention 
However, it may be a shock to the tracker en- 
thusiast to learn that, if it is really wanted, 
direct electric action can easily be arranged to 
give touch control. 

Since the chiff starts at once, but being 
transient, only lasts a fraction of the time for 
speech development, it falls within the range 
of the fast or slow pressure-rise, and can be 
affected thereby. Probably the difference in 
response to touch-speed between pipes voiced 
with and without chiff has given rise to the 
arguments about the matter. 

Tracker enthusiasts seem to avoid dis« ussing 
two major faults of that action. The first 
is the variation of attack and speech between 
one solo stop and all stops on the chest 
drawn Toepfer 100 years ago gave us 
measured data, showing up to 4 inches pres- 
sure difference at the foot of the pipe, 
between the two conditions. In 1907 the 
writer checked this effect on his 1852 Erben, 
silencing all the stops on one chest except 
one, but without interfering with the wind 
flow. With all the stops on, the attack was 
slower, quality slightly altered, and_ pitch 
slightly lowered, on the one stop actually 
speaking. The second fault is that touch is 
additive when coupled sl, to 4 oz, one 
manual, 7 to 8 oz., two coupled, 1014 to 12 
oz., three manuals coupled. These two faults 
are not present in any individual-valve action 

Two of the greatest modern organ build 
ers—Henry Willis III and Donald Harrison 
have come out flatly against tracker action, 
and have told us why. Certainly 40 or more 
years of experience on the best organs of our 
times should carry a little weight. In assum 
ing that European organists prefer tracker ac- 
tion, Mr. Kerr disregards the fact that in 
some of the countries, government “experts 
decide what the organ is to be, and apparently 
are obsessed with the idea that only what was 
done in the 17th century is right. Of course 
there are people who still prefer a horse and 
buggy 

It is necessary to understand two divisions 
of physics, fluid flow and acoustics, to be 
able to form a valid judgment on organ ac 
‘ion. And it is likewise necessary to study 
carefully the historical and research facts that 
are available. Imagination is not a substitute 
for facts 


R. J. S. Piggott 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
TAO 
_ Couldn't resist letting you in on this one 
from a letter-writter to me, and from a church 


and town which shall remain anonymous. 
This was the actual listing of the prelude at 
the (blank) Methodist Church one Sunday 
morning: “God Rescue Mary, Gentlemen.” 

This is an example of the telephone as an 
instrument of the Devil, and a fitting com- 
panion to the now well-known “round John 
Virgin.” 

(name withheld) 
Manhattan, Kans. 
TAO: 

The value of the tracker chest is the moti- 
vation of the speech of organ pipes in their 
most musical form. 

The formant tones come into being in a 
natural and easy manner. This is apparent 
when Principal-toned pipes are played in le- 
gato fashion on a tracker chest. The air 
is conveyed to the pipes in a smooth and 
cushioned state. Traditional voicers did their 
voicing on a tracker voicing machine and they 
will tell you there was a sense of intimacy 
between voicer and the pipe being voiced. 
One could feel the speed of attack at one’s 
finger tips. 

With the advent of the individual pallet 
type chest, one had complaints that pipes 
voiced on a tracker voicing machine were not 
speaking promptly on the individual pallets 
This so-called slowness was in fact a forced 
manner of speech inherent in chests using 
the individual pallet situated directly under 
the foot of the pipe. This is most noticeable 
in pipes of the Principal tones. 

When used in conjunction with a tracker 
chest, low cut ups, absence or minimum of 
nicking, thinner pipe walls, tend to develop 
the accentuated harmonics in a graceful man- 
ner 

In the December issue of TAO Barbara J 
Owen writes: “This contact point—this place 
where something happens, can be plainly felt.” 
To me these few words so well explain the 
appeal of tracker action to many. To those 
who wish to return to the tracker organ, 
they should in all sincerity have the pipes 
coned tuned, Trumpet type reeds cut to dead 
length, and pipes normally tuned by canisters 
should be tuned by ears. These methods 
may not sound practical, but there are good 
reasons, tonally, for their adoption. 

One half of the best individual pallet type 
chests for pipes is that developed by Robert 
Hope-Jones and used by Wurlitzer. 

These have rectangular pallets and a form 
of expansion chamber at the end of the chan- 
nel under the pipe foot. Many of the earlier 
Hope-Jones organs used a tracker type chest, 
operated by electric action. 

I realize the conflict and 


between ideals 
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economics, and this interest in tracker organs 
may bring about an increased awareness of the 
importance of chest design and its effect on 
the speech of pipes. 
Hugh R. Turpin 
Denver, Colo. 
TAO: 

Although I am late in doing so, I send 
my congratulations to you for the article “A 
Plea for Organists’’ (June 58). That is a 
subject which has bothered me sorely for 
quite some time; especially with the young 
students. My church feels an obligation to 
let its young people who are studying use 
the organ there free of charge, but what about 
young people (and older students, too, for 
that matter) of other churches? This is a 
policy I wish a lot more churches would take 
in hand. 

The above-mentioned article should be pub- 
lished separately (along with the editor's note 
at the end) as a small booklet, for distribu- 
tion to organists and other authorities of 
churches that have problems in this respect 
If you ever do that, send me about 60 
copies for my own distribution, I will have 
no trouble finding places to send them 

David L. Mitchell 
Barrington, R. I 


The following is an excerpt from a letter 
recently received from a good friend of TAO 
which the editor felt was too amusing not to 
print. The basis is presumably mythologi- 
cal (7?!) 

TAO: 

An important professional football game 
was played this afternoon at Baltimore be 
tween the Baltimore Colts and the Forty-Nin- 
ers of Frisco. I listened on the radio to the 
first quarter before leaving for an engagement 
As I advised you previously the Colts have a 
damned good pass-receiving end whose name 
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is Ray Berry. The Colts quarterback is 
named Unitas. What follows is a verbatim 
quote of the broadcaster: “Unitas is fading 
back to pass . looking for a receiver .. . 
he throws one to Ray Berry who is im- 
mediately tackled by Dupré.” 

Well, that certainly struck my funny bone 
and I had some continuing chuckles. And I 
heard correctly as Dupré’s name was brought 
in frequently afterwards because the an- 
nouncers always mention the names of the 
men involved in every play and I had not mis 
understood the first time. I also checked 
the review of the game in the paper, and the 
Forty-Niners do have a lineman named L. W 
Dupré 

Ray Berry tackled by Dupré! Two dis 
tinguished names in the organ world getting 
into violent action in a football game It 
proves the great advances that have been made 
in this nation by the organ profession 
many thankless years of trials, troubles, and 
tribulations finally arousing some people to 
the fact that an organ recital by any of the 
masters CAN be music of much interest .. . 
and now what do they do? 

They invade the professional football ranks 
and have their names broadcast to millions 
Within a short time I expect to hear over the 
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air during a 


game instead of “You simply 
cannot beat 


the most wanted cigarettes in the 


whole world (and that includes Russia where 
they cure their tobacco by the vodka 
method very exclusive) the genuwzne 

rn silk filter brand not the costliest 
tobaccos, but the purest of pure corn silk is 
used only in these cigarettes without an 
equa We will get this during the 
commercial time: “Ladies and gentlemen, your 
attention please; tonight at 8 o'clock in the 
863rd church of the three cornered gospel 
(that is the triangle sect, not the four-square 


type) those two behemoths of the gridiron, 
Berry and Dupré, will give an organ recital of 


compositions by the immortal “Batch” 

pardon me, I mispronounced his name. . . it 
is Bok like in Bock beer. I am sure you will 
all attend because like most organ recitals 
they are free. absolutely free, not even an 
intermission for an offering. You will be 


amazed at the dexterity of their feet on what 
they call the pedalboard. If they were as 
nimble with them on the football field they 
would run for a touchdown every time they 


got their hands on the ball 
Ray Chaffee 
Detroit, Mich 


Due to an error in the December 1958 
Miss Barbara J. Owen's title as Presi- 
dent of the Organ Historical Society was in- 
cluded after her signature on a letter to the 
editor. Miss Owen wishes to make clear to 
TAO readers that the Society has a policy 
against the use of its name in a manner likely 
to give erroneous impression of the Society's 
aims and opinions. The opinions expressed in 
Miss Owen's letter are entirely her own and 
are not necessarily to reflect any official 
stand of the Society on any controversial issue. 
The same holds true for any articles or let- 
ters by any officer or member of the Organ 
Historical Society, unless otherwise stated. 


The Editor 


issue, 


TAO 

I want to tell you of one of the most 
satisfying organs it has ever been my good 
fortune to hear. The newer instruments are so 
unmusical that we had decided not to listen 
to more of them. Organ recitals have long 
since been taboo; for what one hears at them 
generally cannot be called music 

The organ to which I refer is in the Com- 


munity Church at Claremont, California 
where Prof. W. G. Blanchard is organist 
Prof. Blanchard is also organist at the col- 
lege, where he has a large four manual 

The church is a new building, and since 


it is the first church built by the 


architect, 


he approached it, as Mr. Blanchard says, with- 
out any long established traditions or ideas 
Secondly (and I would this could be broad- 
cast to all architects), the organ designers 
were the sole arbiters of the organ chambers 

Prof. Blanchard and Dr. Clokey were in 
complete charge, and .they worked together 
closer than brothers.” The Méller Company 
built the organ, but that is what they were, 
the builders; to their credit they did not at- 
tempt to override the designers. Of course 
Blanchard and Clokey are a combination hard 
to find 


The building has a fairly broad high nave 
with a chancel at the usual place. Half way 
four chambers, one for each section, 
speaking directly into the nave at a height of 
about Each chamber is at least 15 
feet high, and they are all enclosed. The tone 
bubbles out into the nave majestically, and 
there is a reverberation content of about two 
This is the most ideal placement | 


up af 


4s feet 


seconds 
have seen 
The console, chests and wiring are in for 
sixty some ranks. But listen to this—there 
are only 21 sets in now. Yet this is one of 


the most complete organs I have heard, in 
balance, power, color, and variety, all suf- 
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ficient for any church and any 
poses. 
and few that equal it. 1 agree with Dr 
Clokey that we would not want more in any 


church. And Prof. Blanchard admitted he 


service pur 


I know no organ that surpasses it, 
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wanted the res: for variety of color and 
perhaps a little more depth of tone. The 
voicing is just plain ravishing, silvery, but 
never hard. | can say to Méller’s bright 
boys, “All is forgiven. Come home.” 

The point I would make, is that our or- 
gan builders have acquired set patterns in re- 
gard to balance and scheme; they have been 
influenced unduly by young men who are 
more interested in mechanics than in music. 
But when they get a good scheme, they can 
make a very fine organ. More importantly, 
this organ proves that the great instruments 
now being built are unwieldy and cumber- 
some, and fail in their purpose because of 
their size 

W. A. Goldsworthy 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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Newsnotes 


NOTICE—Information in this column is pro- 
cessed for publication in the order in which 
it is received. It appears in the first issue 
in which there is space available. Allow at 
least SIX weeks when sending in news items 
announcing events in advance. 


Estey Organ Corporation has re- 
cently issued a booklet entitled “On 
the Buying of an Organ” which should 
be of interest to many. While design- 
ed primarily for church committees 
about to purchase an instrument, or- 
ganists also must be “aware.” This 
booklet could assist. Copies may be 
secured by writing the Estey Organ 
Corporation, Brattleboro, Vt. . .Infor- 
mation reached TAO too late to 
change the date of the performance of 
Ernest Bloch’s “Sacred Service” at 
James Chapel, Union Theological 
Seminary from Jan. 12 to Feb. 16. It 
is hoped this mention will reach New 
York City area TAO readers in time 
to record this new date. . .Columbia 
and Princeton Universities have joint- 
ly announced the receipt of a grant 
of $175,000 from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation for the establishment of the 
first American center devoted to com- 
position and research in electronic 
music. The grant covers a five-year 
period, provides for acquisition, tech- 
nical assistance to composers, and, in 
general, for the establishment of con- 
ditions necessary for realization of 
such a program. 

Research and experimentation in 
electronic music date back half a cen- 
tury, but intense development of the 
medium was stimulated by post-war 
development of new electronic de- 
vices, especially the tape-recorder. 
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The unique American contribution in 
this area has been the RCA Electronic 
Music Synthesizer, the most elaborate 
and self-contained instrument design- 
ed for the purpose of producing elec- 
tronic music. 





Personals 


Richard Ellsasser plays orchestral 
dates in February with the San An- 
gelo Texas Symphony on the 9th, and 
the Iowa State College Orchestra on 
the 15th, playing concerti by Poulenc, 
Handel and Guilmant. On Feb. 19 
he will play two performances at 
Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale, Ill., and will also lecture there 
that date. . Finn Videro has been ap- 
pointed acting Yale University organ- 
ist for the academic year 1959-60, Nor- 


man S. Buck, Yale Provost, has an- 
nounced. Prof. Videro will also be 


on the faculty of the Yale School of 
Music, serving during the absence of 
Frank Bozyan. 

C. Albert Scholin, 62, died Dec. 22 
of a kidney infection at Barnes Hos- 


pital in St. Louis. He was nationally 
known as organist, composer, music 
publisher and teacher. Since 1934 he 
had been organist of Trinity Presby- 
terian Church in St. Louis. He was 
president of C. Albert Scholin & Sons, 
Inc., music publishers. He is survived 
by his widow, two sons and a daugh- 
ter. . .Catharine Crozier, who was 
heard in Texas and on the Pacific 
coast earlier in the season will play 
for AGO in Kansas City March 16, 
Wichita Falls, Texas March 19, and 
Lake Charles, La., March 22. . .Marilyn 
Mason, plays for the CCO in London, 
Ont. March 9, leaves right after Easter 


for a transcontinental tour. Her dates: 
Atlanta, Ga., Mar. 31; Apr. 3, Kanka- 
kee, Ill.; Apr. 5, Rockford, IIll.; Apr. 


7, Chickasha, Okla.; Apr. 9, Fayette- 
ville, Ark., with a workshop the fol- 
lowing morning; Apr. 12, U. of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Apr. 14, Seattle; 
Apr. 15, Calgary; Apr. 18, Edmonton; 
Apr. 21, Central College, Pella, lowa; 
and Apr. 26, St. Mark’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The performances in At- 
lanta and Pella, Iowa, will be with 
Pau! Doktor, violist. 


TEACHING THE ELECTRONIC ORGAN 


June Caldwell Kirlin 


It seems fitting and proper to finish this 
copy for TAO as we are passing by the “Or- 
gan Mountains” in New Mexico, en a to 
California. As we went through the Carls- 
bad Caverns yesterday, I could not help but 
wish desperately that I could have had my 
organ, there in those cathedral-like caverns. 
Some one has said, ‘See deep enough, and 
you see musically, where the very heart of 
nature lies.” Certainly those caves are filled 
with music—if one can but hear it. 

Several have written asking for suggestions 
on pedaling for the home organist. There 
are a few basic fundamentals that are so im- 
portant that they cannot be repeated too often. 

Never assume you can begin your pedal 
playing by looking ‘for a while,” and then 
be able to do it later “by feel.” That day 
never comes. No one reading TAO would 
ever be guilty of playing with their shoes 
off, so we’il say no more about that. 

If you start playing with bad habits, it is 
ten times harder to learn the correct way than 
if you do things correctly to begin with. So 
the first thing to do is to make up your 
mind that you will discipline yourself NOT 
to look at the pedals—from then on it will 
not be as hard as you might think. 

Since the pedals are arranged just as the 
keys on the manuals, with the short, raised 
keys in groups of twos and threes, it helps 
to look at the manuals, sometimes, if you 
need help in finding one key in particular. 
There is something psychological in finding a 
key with the hand on the manual, in your 
early days of practice; and when you are in 
doubt as to whether the pedal tone is correct, 
check by playing the same key on the manual 
instead of looking to see if your foot is on 
the right note. 

The quickest way to perfect your pedaling 
is by slow, slow, practice. 

Be careful as to the position of the bench. 
Experiment until you find the right distance 
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for yourselr. If you feel as if you are losing 
your balance when you take your hand off 
the keys, or the feet off the pedals, then the 
bench may be too far back. Also, you may 
well be sitting too much of you on the bench! 
Never support your weight with your hands 
or feet. 

Work for relaxation in the ankles from the 
very beginning. Remember—the ankle hinge 
allows the foot to move in two directions as 
does the wrist for the hand: up and down, 
and sideways. 

The short keys (sharps and flats) are easier 
to find and to identify, so it is easier to learn 
their positions first. Practice finding each one 
in the groups of two, many times; then each 
one in the groups of three. Learn the long 
pedals (naturals), by their relationship to the 
short pedals. For exercises of this kind, may 
I refer you to the “Kirlin Organ Method for 
Conn.” 

Therc are many pages devoted to pedal 
exercises, with and without the manuals. 
Slow, thorough practice at this point will ac 
complish three things: 

1. ability to locate pedals by feel and a 
sense of location: 

2. ability to associate position of pedal and 
pitch of tone, so the ear will become trained 
to expect a certain pitch in a certain position; 

3. last, but not least, slow practice develops 
ankle relaxation, which will in time make it 
possible becue of the wide variance in the 
smoothly and accurately. 

After you have practiced and digested the 
exercises in an elementary series of books, do 
not be afraid of methods written for pipe 
organ. Refer to your families of organ tone, 
and you can interpret the registrations to fit 
your own kind and model of organ. 

Most composers and arrangers register an 
exercise of piece in as general a manner as 
possible because of the wide variance in the 
stoplists of organs 

If you have a spinet model, use the toes 
for all the pedals; otherwise you alternate toe 
and heel (on one foot); the exception being 


if you play two short keys in succession. This 
can be done in two ways: you can glide from 
one to the next with the ball of the foot, or, 
as some have suggested, press the pedal to the 
right, with the right side of the ball of the 
foot, and with a rocking motion press the 
pedal to the left with the left side of the ball 
of the foot. 

If you are playing a passage with alternate 
feet, then it is permissible to use the toe of 
one foot, then the toe of the other foot; but 
not two toe-movements of the same foot in 
succession, as a rule. The pointed mark ‘“V"’ 
above a note means the use of the right foot; 
if below a note, use the left toe. The half 
circle indicates the use of the heel 

I hope these very first fundamentals will 
help answer some of the questions that have 
been asked. These are only the beginning 
but should be well established. There 
substitute for a good teacher, so get lined up 
with one as soon as you can, to assure your 
self of a firm foundation. The teacher will 
suggest some sound, basic methods and books 
at the level of your own sight-reading ability 

Now to some letters and notes 
@ May | have a list of books on registra- 
tion, tone audibility and all correlated areas 
as stated in your excellent article on page 405 
of the November 1958 issue of TAO. Thank 


you. 


is no 


Elaine Box 


Seaford, L. |., N. Y. 


® Would you please send me a list of regis- 
tration literature, etc. 

Carl W. Werner 

Tucson, Ariz. 


@ | have appreciated the series which you 
are presenting in TAO entitled ‘Teaching the 
Electronic Organ.” | do not know how long 
this series has been running as | have just 
recently become a subscriber to this magazine, 
but the few that | have read have been most 
profitable. 
| would appreciate receiving a list such 
as you refer to in your November article 
which deals with books available on the sub- 
ject of registration and blending of tonal 
textures. |! am looking forward to your 
article. . .on phrasing and_ interpretation. 
Thank you very much for whatever help you 
can give. 
Catherine J. Brown 
Department of Music 
Union College 


Lincoln, Nebr. 
Thank you for your nice letters! It is a 
pleasure to. recommend “Organ Registration 


in Theory and Practice” by the late E. Harold 
Geer (J. Fischer & Bro., Harristown Road, 
Glen Rock, N. J., $6) as one of the outstand 
ing new books dealing with registration, tone 
audibility, etc The first portion of the book 


is highly scientific, and requires thoughtful 
study. This section may not be overlooked 
nor be read through lightly. Every teacher 
should have this fine book 

“The Organ Student's Gradus ad Parnas 
sum” by Casper Koch (J. Fischer & Bro.) 
will clear up any questions in your mind as 
to trills, turns, mordents, and similar technical 
problems 

At the student level, the “Primer of Or 


gan Registration” by George Nevin, is a well 
written book that can be correlated with each 


lesson (Oliver Ditson Co., $3.50) You 
perhaps are using Technique and Art of 
Organ Playing’ by Dickinson (The H. W 
Gray Co. Inc., $4.50), which has a fine se 
tion on registration, in addition to studies, 
exercises, and everything a good method 


should have! 

Remember: these are all intended original 
ly for pipe organ, but will develop the foun 
dation you need for playing organ literature, 
and for getting the most out of your own 
instrument 
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The view above shows the chancel installation of the organ in Calvary 
Lutheran Church, Lincoln Park, Michigan. The organ was designed, built and installed by Robert Noehren, University Or- 
ganist of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, well-known recitalist and teacher. 
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AGO MID-WINTER CONCLAVE 


y TAO Rport 


Because the American Guild of Organists held its annual mid-winter 
meet for 1958 in New York City, this magazine was happy to report the 
happenings. First, the statement of “aim'' of this conclave is 
stated, followed by the listing of events. 

This in turn is followed by a nent commentary rather than in- 
dividual-event reporting, in editorial pattern. TAO calls your attention 
to the Stoplists columns for further information about one of the 
organs heard during this meet. A pre-conclave recital is reported in 
the Recitals and Concerts columns. The Editor 


The Aim of the 1958 Mid-Winter Conclave, as stated: TOWARD 
AN EMPIRICALLY REALI7ZZD AESTHETIC OF CHURCH MUSIC, 
has been felt by the Committee to be a summarization of our 
mutual problems and at the same time an established ideal toward 
which we must individually and collectively strive. The responsibility 
of the professional Church Musician in contemporary America is one 
of many facets, and yet its direction should be singular. This de- 
sired singularity is often confused and frustrated by forces both 
tangible and intangible from within and without the individual 
musician. 

As church musicians our chief duty is to God, and therefore, our 
profession should be realized as a vocation. Such realization is 
indeed difficult in our present-day highly commercialized society. It 
is further made difficult by the prevailing situation as regards 
music in our churches at this time, wherein almost everyone is 
required to be pleased and entertained, and the success of the 
program is so often directly dependent upon these false, or at best 
highly arbitrary considerations. In this Conclave we propose there- 
fore to go to the heart of the matter—the musician himself, and 
to at least indicate that if he has experientially arrived at an hon- 
est philosophy of music, he then may be in a position to confront 
the external problems. 

It can be unqualifiedly stated that music, as an art (including 
real church music), has its roots and being in the aesthetics and 
the philosophy of art in general-—unbeginning and unending. Let 
us not be confused; there is a difference between an empirically 
realized ATTITUDE and an empirically realized AESTHETIC. What- 
ever attitudes or tastes, good or bad, anyone of us currently holds 
to, have beer arrived at and fashioned by our day to day ex- 
periences. 

The first consideration is therefore that we understand aesthetic. 
We are using this term in its purest sense as indicating an honest 
understandng of the philosophy of art and beauty, together with a 
comprehension of the emotional vitality that proceeds from such an 
understanding. When we say "Empirically Realized Aesthetic of 
Church Music’ we mean that the individual has understood real 
music by experiencing its power within himself. 

lf church music is ever again to be more than a mere business 
transaction, then there must be a "new" and more meaningful ap- 
proach to at least three distinct parts of our total involvement: 


I—in terms of vocation 

2—in terms of material used 

3—in terms of communication. 

It is not our intention here to discuss vocation, but rather to 
assume that if an individual's vocation is anything less than actual, 
then the entire proceedings of this Conclave will be totally mean- 
ingless to him 

Lectures, articles, and discussions in countless number have been 
concerned with the subject of material used. We refer to one 
such recent article by Mr. Austin Lovelace entitled "Organ Flowers 
and Anthem Weeds" as an example covering in fine fashion all that 
can be practically said or in any way mutually agreed upon regard- 
ing this subject. But the real problem is much deeper, because it 
involves the basic TASTE of the individual musician. Obviously, 
taste’ has many components and exists on as many varying levels 
as there are individuals. Those intangibles already mentioned some- 
times help to form or deform it, and are always and invariably used 
to explain it. 

Suffice it to say that great and real and honest church music has 
been and is being produced and is available for our use today. 
Your committee does not feel called upon to demonstrate examples 
of poor or unworthy material; rather, we have to the best of our 
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ability and understanding, prepared programs made up of un- 
questionably good music with the hope that in these performances 
this “realized aesthetic’ may be obvious and thereby this music 
may be truly meaningful to those of you who will listen. In ad- 
dition, we have arranged lectures, demonstrations, and a forum as 
a further means of help. 

As we have said, our vocation is the praising and adoration of 
Almighty God. Hence, all music for worship, or as an aid to that 
endeavor, must make its first mark in the soul of the director of 
music, for only then can i+ validly proceed to his singers and his 
congregation Although choirs may be inspired (and even hypno- 
tized) and congregations may be enthralled by a high pressure 
personality and all the tricks of the most successful give-away-pro- 
gram; nonetheless, real and meaningful communication OF the 
spirit must be FROM and BY the spirit. 

Thus, we have sought to say, and will seek to show in the Con- 
clave, that the worth of any given program of church music is di- 
rectly related to the innermost heart and mind of the musician. 
We previously pointed out the meaning of the term “aesthetic,” and 
we compared that with an empirically realized attitude. No one of 
us is likely to plumb the depths of our art and no two of us will 
ever arrive at precisely the same point of understanding through our 
individual experiences. It was Jesus Christ who told the parable of 
the Talents. Thet old story has a very real meaning for us at this 
point. 

It is not enough to be secure in a belief in our own sincerity. 
It is worse than nothing to rationalize our inadequacies. In the final 
analysis each musician who gives himself to the service of God 
must REALIZE that vocation, which realization will be sterile and 
practicably ineffective unless he concurrently comes to a realized 
understanding of music by the most rigorous and absolutely mature 
introspection. Whatever of our general technical equipment may 
be acquired from textbooks, or from diligent and exacting practice, 
or from observing and imitating those in “higher places,’ and 
however important those factors may be in our total preparation, it 
is finally and ultimately true that if truly great music fails within 
us, then it will forever and surely fail as we seek to communicate 
it to others outside of us. 

Robert Arnold, Program Chairman 


PRE-CONCLAVE EVENTS 
Carol Service St. Thomas Church 
St. Thomas Choir of Boys and Men 
William Self, Director 
Festival of Music St. George’s Church 
E. Power Biggs, organist 
St. George’s Choir and Choral Society 
Charles Henderson, choirmaster 
American Academy of Arts and Letters 
Claire Coci, organist 
Beaux-Art String Quartet 
Paul Price, tympanist 
(See Recitals and Concerts columns ) 


Recital 


AGO MID-WINTER CONCLAVI 
Corpus Christi Chur h 
William MacGowan, organist 
Lee Steelman, flutist 


Opening Recital 


William Klenz 
Jacques Hotterre le Romain 


Carol for Organ 
Suite in D Major 
for Flute and Keyboard 
Prelude 
Allemande 
Courante 
Grave 
Gigue 
Prelude in C; Fugue in G Bacl 
Sonata IV in C Major for Flute and Clavier Bact 
Andante—Presto 
Allegro 
Adagio 
Minuetto I 
Minuetto II 
Fantasy and Fugue in C minor Bach 
Variations on a Theme of Jannequin Jehan Alain 
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Sonata (1958) Francis Poulenc 
Allegro malincolico 
Cantilena 
Presto giocoso 
Partita on the Lourdes Hymn (1958) 
(World Premiere) 


Organ by Holtkamp Organ Company, 1956 


C. Alexander Peloquin 


Symposium on “What is the Relationship of Church Music to 
Modern Man's Predicament?” 
Rev. Edward Spradling, Minister of 

Christian Education, First Congregational Church, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, Moderator 

Dr. Daniel Williams, Professor of Sys- 
Theology, Union Theological Seminary, New York 

Rev. Marvin Halverson, Executive Direc- 
tor, Department of Worship and the Arts, National Council of 
Churches, New York 


temati 


Mr. George Faxon, director of music, Trinity 


Church, Boston, Massachusetts; director, School of Music, Boston 
University 

Dr. Hugh Porter, director, School of 
Sacred Music, Union Theological Seminary, New York 
Demonstration of the Organ St. George’s Church 
Ernest White, Tonal Director 


M. P. Moller, Inc. 

Recital St. George’s Church 
E. Power Biggs 
Partita sopra la Aria della Folia da Espagna Pasquini 
La Romanesca, con cinque mutanze Valente 
Concerto No. 3, in G Major Soler 
Variations in E Major Handel 
Concerto No. 2, in B flat Handel 
Partita for English Horn and Organ (1955) Jan Koetzier 

Melvin Kaplan, English Horn 
Chorale Prelude on “Rhosymedre” 
Variations on a Noél 


Vaughan Williams 
Marcel Dupré 


President's Breakfast Trinity Church Dining Hall 


Choral Recital “Old” Trinity Church 
St. Paul's Choristers 
St. Paul's Church in the Village of Flatbush 
Charles Ennis, director 
Palestrina 
Palestrina 


Exaltabo te, Domine 
Like as the Hart 
God is gone up with a merry noise Gibbons 
O Lord, increase my faith Gibbons 
Laudate nomen Domini Tye 
Teach me Thy way, O Lord Blow 
Address: The Rev. Dr. John Heuss, Rector, Trinity Parish 
How far is it to Bethlehem ? George Mead 
Alex Demas, treble 

Quem vidistis, Pastores ? 
Upon my lap my Sov'reign sits 
Hodie Christus natus est 
In a manger He is lying 

William Meyhoffer, treble 


Richard Dering 
Peerson 
Sweelinck 
Polish Carol 


Alleulia 
The last Words of David 


Randall Thompson 
Randall Thompson 


Lectures Trinity Parish Hall 
A Stylistic Study of Art and Music in the Baroque Era 
Beatrice Farwell 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Music of the Moravians 
Hugh Ross 
Director, Schola Cantorum 
Recital St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish 

Marilyn Mason 
Suite du Premier Ton Clérambault 
Fugue in E flat (St. Anne) Bach 
Music commissioned by and dedicated to Marilyn Mason 

Sinfonia Brevis (1958) Burrill Phillips 

Allegro moderato 

Adagio ma non troppo 

Allegro molto 

(World Premiere) 

Dedication (1958) Dorothy James 
(World Premiere) 
First Suite for Organ (1957) 

Prelude 

Pastorale 

Final 


Ulysses Kay 


(World Premiere ) 
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Miniature Jean Langlais 
(World Premiere 
Suite for Organ (1957) Paul Creston 
Prelude 
Prayer 
Toccata 


(First performance in New York) 


Oratorio Church of the Incarnation 
Mass in B minor Bach 

Concertists: Barbara Freeman, soprano 1; Betty Baisch, soprano II; 
Susan Thiemann, mezzo-soprano; Philippa Leeds, alto I; Wynne 
Stevens, alto II; James Stuart, tenor 1; Charles Anderson, tenor II; 
Robert Kuehn, baritone 1; David Clatworthy, baritone II. Aria 
Soloists: Adele Addison, soprano; Florence Kopleff, alto; Charles 
Bressler, tenor; Ara Berberian, bass. Continuo: Albert Fuller, harp- 
sichord; Sterling Hunkins, violoncello; Julius Levine, contrabass; 
Edwin Flath, organ. Orchestral Soli: Isidore Cohen, concertmaster; 
Samuel Baron and Martin Orenstein, flauti; Melvin Kaplan and 
Ronald Roseman, oboi and oboi d'amore; Morris Newman and 
Arthur Weisberg, fagotti; Robert Nagel, trumpet; Ralph Froelich, 
corno di caccia. Thomas Dunn, conductor. 


That readers may ie an idea of the intent of this performance, 
the following is quoted from the program: 

In a memorandum addressed to the en Town come in 1730, Bach 
om. b,, explicit the choral resources he had in mind for the performance 
of his music. Included in his optimum number of sixteen singers were 
the ‘'concertists,'" who sometimes sang various sections of choral move- 
ments, particularly these passages in which the instruments do not 
double the voice pa Furthermore, where the orchestra does double 
the chorus, apparently “there should be equal volume from each group. 
Both of these facets of the instrumentation of the choruses are being 
— out this evening. 

n the manuscripts in Bach's handwriting of the work we now call the 
“Mase in B minor."' there are four separate title pages, dividing the 
music in a way different from the usual Setnery of the Mass. The 
first gutien Bach calls ‘'Missa,"' according to the custom — ‘ 
Leipzig during his cantorate. it contains a Kyrie and a 
second section, the "'Symbolum Nicenum,'' differs from the me y™ 

of the Nicene Creed in that the Incarnatus is set twice, once as part 

a duet the text of which in ee Pho the relationshi between the 
Father and the Son, and once in a rate hat 
was a later a, and it is linked by its harmonic vocabulary and 
use of dissonance to the Crucifixus. 

The third section, Sencton ** is not the traditional text of the Roman 
Rite, but Isaiah 6:3. Particularly striking is the title of the | fourth 
section, ‘‘Osanna, Benedictus, . us Dei et Dona Nobis Pacem." Bach 
thus suggests the Palm Sunday Ti — Entry into Jerusalem tdatthewr 
2 y grouping the ro Mec with the Benedictus, and not 
with the Sanctus, as in the me | Rite Part Ill then is concerned 
solely with God the Father, and Part IV ‘solely with God the Son. 

From these divisions the inference can be drawn that Bach set the 
text of the Mass not in connection -_ the celebration of the Holy 
Communion, but, using it as a frame of reference, as musical essays 
which convey his rsonal reflections on it. In the light of the di- 
visions which Bach himself made, we are pausing at the a of the first 
section for an intermission, and after the third section for the offering. 





Forum General Theological Seminary 
George Mead, organist and choirmaster, 
Trinity Church, New York, moderator 
Searle ‘Wright, director of chapel music, 
Columbia University, New York 
Robert Hickok, choral director, Brooklyn 
College 
Paul Creston, composer and teacher 
Robert Ward, composer and music editor, 
Galaxy Music Corporation 
Denis Stevens, musicological consultant to 
the BBC, London, England; writer for the London Times 
Forum subjects discussed: 
1—How do you account for the change in proportion of contem 
porary to older church music in the repertoire of good church 
choirs in the last 150 years? 
2—Do you think that the large amount of older church music that 
is held up as an example of good church music accounts for the 
smaller amount of new church music produced (in relation 
to the past) ? 
3—How valid is the “return to the past’’ in regard to composing 
church music; as, for example, masses “a la Palestrina’’ and 
works like the “Phrygian Service” of Wood? 
4—lIs there a distinction between secular and sacred music? 
5—Should all devices of modern music be explored as a solution 
to this stylistic dilemma in present-day church music? 


Chapel of the Good Shepherd 
General Theological Seminary 
Philip Gehring, organist 
Walter Carringer, tenor 
Fantasy in Echo Style, No. 17 in C Major 
Three Noels 
The Citizens of Chartres 
The Virgin most pure 
The Bells 
Prelude and Fugue in E Major Liibeck 
Chorale Prelude Bach 
O Lamm Gottes, unschuldig 


Recital 


Sweelinck 
le Begue 
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Cantata 160 

Ich weiss, dass mein Erbléser lebt 
Hymn Prelude on “Bryn Calfaria” (1920) 
Two Preludes on Welsh Folksongs (1956) 

Romanza “The White Rock” 

Toccata “Saint David's Day’ 
Wondrous Love Samuel Barber 
_ Variations on a Shape-note Theme (commissioned by Christ 
Church, Grosse Pointe Farms, Michigan, for the dedication of the 
Holtkamp organ in that church) 

(First performance in New York) 


(attributed to) Bach 


Vaughan Williams 
Vaughan Williams 


Suite for Organ 
Toccata 


Gardner Read 


If you have not already done 
so, please read with care the statements above before con- 
tinuing with the editorial comments which follow. As 
stated at the beginning of this TAO Report, editorial 
commentary rather than individual performance reviews 
are being made about the AGO 1958 Mid-Winter Con- 
clave, held in New York City, December 29, 30, 31, 1958. 

It is this editor's considered opinion that those who 
planned the agenda of this meeting accomplished their 
purpose, both in theory and in result. Whether or not 
this result was apparent to numerous in attendance is of 
course another matter. It may be accepted that no two 
people react exactly alike to anything, therefore the suc- 
cess, or lack of it, of this venture is largely a personal, 
subjective thing. 

From this corner, however, we believe that the conclave 
had to stand or fall upon its stated aim. We choose to 
think that the aim was accomplished in many ways. A 
close study of the music chosen for the various perform- 
ances indicates immediately that this music was of a truly 
high order throughout. 

As TAO readers are well aware, this magazine is greatly 
interested in praising all attempts to foster and to bring 
to performance music written by contemporary composers. 
Let it be stated here and now that we shall take a firm 
stand on one thing: it is better to bring to performance 
music written today—good or bad—than to try to pass 
personal critical judgment upon it before offering it for 
public hearing. This is an essential part of the incentive 
to composers to write. Unless performances can be guar- 
anteed, there is not too much point in writing music, is 
there? 

In this particular department we have the highest praise 
for Marilyn Mason, who has commissioned more com- 
posers than any other organist we know. The cost to her 
in presenting the music she played in St. Paul’s Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, was great. We believe sincerely this was 
money well spent; and this has little to do with the ac- 
ceptance of this music by those in attendance. It is vastly 
more important that first-line composers in the U. S.- 
men like Burrill Phillips, Paul Creston, Ulysses Kay will 
accept commissions to write for the organ. 


Editorials in past issues of TAO have taken up this 
subject and have shown that few first-line composers have 
thus far been willing to write for the instrument. It 
is indeed gratifying to note more composers who have 
changed their minds. 


As we stated a moment ago, we believe it matters 
secondarily only whether listeners immediately liked the 
music Marilyn Mason played. The same can be said for 
the first performances of music Claire Coci played in a 
pre-conclave recital, reviewed in the “Recitals and Con- 
certs’ columns of this issue. Those who dismiss new music 
with a disgusted snort are scarcely being fair or very in- 
telligent. In all honesty, how many musicians (or non- 
musicians for that matter) are really able to judge- 
thoroughly, accurately and with musicianship—on first 
hearing any composition, especially one in extended form, 
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in unfamiliar idiom, and with probable complexity in de 
sign? 

The editor of this magazine would not think of being 
so presumptuous, for there simply is just too much to ab- 
sorb and evaluate on a first hearing to pass critical judg- 
ment. On the other hand, we would be the first to admit 
that perhaps our own capabilities are too limited for th's 
sort of thing. Others who make critical evaluations do 
not seem to hesitate. 


To include much of this new music, however, within the 
literal confines of ‘an empirically realized aesthetic of 
church music’ might be held open to question. This was 
music in church, to be sure, but for many scarcely music 
for church; but this was, quite likely, not the intent of Miss 
Mason or the program committee. This new music was 
very definitely within the boundary of the “responsibility 
of the professional Church Musician in contemporary 
America’ though, if this is to be interpreted in its larger 
sense, as it must be. 

The aim of this conclave was more closely approached 
in the panel forums on the opening and closing days. It 
is our opinion that the opening day forum largely de. 
feated its purpose, due to several factors. In the first 
place, the room in which it was held was most diffic ult in- 
deed and we suspect that a fair percentage of those at- 
tending had not the foggiest idea of what was being said 
—in detail, at least. We sat toward the front and still had 
difficulty hearing some of the speakers. Perhaps such 
affairs need the assistance of a P A system of one sort or 
another. At least this would enable everyone to hear. 

Secondly, we believe the speakers for the most part 
skirted the issue at hand, and did not reach a practical 
level which would be most helpful to the practicing 
church musician. This is not stated as an adverse criticism 
of the panel members and their intentions, necessarily; 
rather, it is our feeling that so high-flown a topic is al 
most impossible to consider in a relatively short space v: 
time, and from careful consideration be able to get down 
to cases in a sufficiently practical manner that the re- 
sults will be of real assistance to practicing church musicians 


Significant facts about the state of church music today 
were brought out in this forum—reasons why church 
music today is what it is were mentioned—philosophies 
were tossed about—but little was accomplished. When 
questions were directed to the panel from the floor, 
answers were for the most part simply not given, directly, 
at any rate. Numerous basic issues were hedged away 
from. As one panel member so aptly stated to this re 
porter: “Well, after all, if you really get down to cases 
and make blunt statements, someone very likely will get 
mad.” 

Our only reaction to this thinking is: now isn't that 
just too bad! We think it would be a wonderfully healthy 
thing (and so refreshingly different) if a lot of people 
did get mad, publicly, and raise all manner of hullabaloo 
We have noted that, many times, when people do get 
mad enough, things really start to happen. True, the en 
suing frenzy may get somewhat hectic momentarily 
may flare—but usually the time it takes for things to calm 
down to the level of sane debate is not so long that 
the getting there was not well worth the effort. 


tempers 


Until such time as people engaged in church music 
(they are not so very different from people in most other 
areas, either) will stop being diffident 
around the bush—will indicate a willingness to enter into 
a first-class verbal battle 
resolved issues, halfway measures, and mediocrity 


will stop beating 
we will continue to have un 


The forum presided over by 
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George Mead on the closing day of the conclave was a 
far different event, in type. While the issues, as stated 
above, had to be remodeled a bit to permit lucid consider- 
ation, the issues were dealt with brilliantly, wittily, and 
succinctly by a panel of truly keen minds. This was by 
far the most stimulating event of the conclave. We would 
strongly urge any in charge of future conventions to tape 
record all forums. 


Had the forum in question been recorded, had it later 
been transcribed into readable form, had it then been 
published, a springboard for many discussion topics would 
have been disco’ ered and made available to AGO chapters 
everywhere. This department had a sense of complete 
frustration in the impossibility of reporting this inspiring 
happening. Dr. Mead made a fine moderator, Denis 
Stevens gave excitingly incisive and penetrating inform- 
ation, Searle Wright, Robert Hickock, Paul Creston and 
Robert Ward all made individual contributions which 
were to the point and of great value. 

May there be more forums like this. Let it be stated, 
however, that this forum would scarcely have been the 
electric thing it was without the intellects so fascinatingly 
in evidence. Perhaps herein lies the success of such en- 
terprize 

The performance of the B minor Mass deserves sepa- 
rate mention. Thomas Dunn, who took over the music in 
the Church of the Incarnation in September of 1957, de- 
serves major credit, for his is almost the sole responsi- 
bility for bringing into being this great music, in this 
setting. He was assisted by soloists, chorus, and instru- 
mentalists, all of whom gave credit to the project. The 
performance was unusual—it was meant to be, for in how 
many places would this great work have been given in the 
same manner? The extended program note printed above 
will give TAO readers an idea of the thinking of this 
pres¢ ntation 


We found it interesting and at times a bit annoying, 
to wander about during the two intermissions and eaves- 
drop on comments by those in attendance. Past condition- 
ing in listeners, musicians or not, were strongly in evi- 
dence in the remarks that the orchestra was drowning out 
the singers. We hold no brief as to whether a literal 
reversion to a method of presentation used in Bach's day 
should be done today, but we do think when the aim 
ind purpose of such action is clearly stated that listeners 
could at least be enough mentally active (to say nothing 
of open-minded) to adjust their own conditioning so as to 
evaluate a performance from another angle. 


In all fairness, we must also recall that the orchestra 
probably would not have been so apparent, as it were, had 
strings of the time of Bach been employed. Stringed in- 
struments today have more body than those of a couple 
of hundred years or so ago. This does not necessarily 
mean that music such as this, if performed in literal 
translation in all ways, should be kept, in toto, literal. It 
does mean that a certain amount of compromise may have 
to be made in order to achieve the same balances which 
would likely have been present 200 or more years ago. 

But let’s not cavil. This was great music by a great 
master presented with loving care and a high degree of 
musicianship. That such endeavor was possible is a great 
deal in itself, and we hope most fervently that Mr. Dunn's 
future efforts will be suitably rewarded. 


In this TAO Report there must 
necessarily be a few remarks about individual performance, 
even though they be brief. William MacGowan, the con- 


clave’s opening recitalist, impressed with a stylistic keen- 


ness and a rewarding manner of playing which belied the 
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illness from which he had not at performance time re- 
covered. If there were momentary lapses, they are to be 
forgiven. Let us hope this fine organist may be given 
other chances to be heard. As usual, the organ seemed 
to suffer a bit from the absorptivity of too many people 
in the room, but this of course is a purely personal re- 
action. 

The Biggs recital may be listed as typical of what one 
expects from this artist. Following as it did Ernest 
White's demonstration of this fine organ’s resources, some 
felt that, in recital, the organ could have been used to 
greater advantage. Such criticism, however, must be con- 
tained within the recognition that Mr. Biggs functions 
from a predication of economy in resources, and more 
times than not this is all to the good. On this occasion 
we felt his playing was not quite so brittle, and with 
moments when his facile mind and digits paid enormous 
dividends musically. The final moments of the Dupré 
Variations more than made up for any alleged lack in 
other parts of this performance. 


The choral recital of Charles Ennis’ choir of boys and 
men from St. Paul’s Church, Flatbush, brought to the 
conclave in sharpest outline a note of the Christmastide. 
His music choices were good, and varied, and his choristers 
well disciplined. We noted with special pleasure the 
lovely voice of William Meyhoffer in the Polish carol. 

We will not comment on the lectures by Miss Farwell 
and Mr. Ross for we were unable to attend. We would 
say, though, that the topics were well within the boundar- 
ies of the conclave aim and were, by report, most in- 
teresting and worthy projects. 

Although we have already commented upon Marilyn 
Mason's music, nothing has been stated about her per- 
formance of the material chosen. She was in fine form, 
gave excellently designed and delineated performances of 
the music, further provided evidence that she remains at 
the very top of her profession. It must be added that the 
organ she was required to play is not among the best in 
the area. 

The closing conclave recital, by Philip Gehring, was 
played on the Miles Lowell Yates Memorial Organ in the 
Chapel of the Good Shepherd, General Theological Sem- 
inary, and furnished the first opportunity for most of us 
present to hear the Holtkamp organ installed but a few 
months ago. It was our first hearing of this organist, who 
impressed with his musicianship and ability. We imagine 
we shall be hearing him again. According to many, the 
organ is a highly interesting vehicle—"‘One of the finest 
Holtkamps I’ve ever heard” was the repeated remark. 
This reporter was not particularly impressed with the 
tenor soloist. 

We were most interested with the economy of design 
of the console of this organ and with the success of the 
builder in the installation, which was not an easy one, 
from any standpoint. The stoplist will appear in a future 
issue of TAO. 


Now that AGO national head- 
quarters has decided that the annual mid-winter conclave 
-originally designed and intended as a small meeting for 
state and regional chairmen, deans and regents only—is 
to be open to the general membership, this venture must 
necessarily be thought of as just another convention. We 
hasten to add that this is not a disparaging remark neces- 
sarily. However, we continue of the opinion that a na- 
tional convention every “even” year, regional conventions 
in the “odd” years, and an annual mid-winter conclave 
do make for a terrific demand on the time, energies and 
pocketbooks of AGO members. . 
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In conclusion, let us go on record congratulating Mr. 
Robert Arnold, program chairman of the conclave, with- 
out whose tireless efforts this meeting might never have 
got off the ground. We are painfully aware of the in- 
numerable difficulties in getting a convention designed, 
implemented, and finally presented to registrants and 
guests. We sometimes wonder why those devoted persons 
who are chiefly responsible—all too often because they 
are quite unable to procure the cooperation this kind of 
venture demands—just don’t give up in despair. The 
loyalty and willingness to share the burden herein con- 
tained is too well known and too often not apparent to 
merit further comment. 

We have the greatest admiration for the way in which 
this conclave was thought out and planned. It might even 
serve as a basis for future convention planners. This ts 
not to say that future conventions should be patterned 
after this meeting, literally; rather, that the ideas and 
philosophies behind the design could be taken into care- 
ful consideration. The pace of the conclave for the most 
part was leisurely enough to permit adequate breathing 
spaces and time for people to get together on their own— 
an item all too frequently overlooked. 

TAO was indeed happy to have attended, even though 
it did make our ‘magazine life’ hectic indeed. Had things 
not been so geographically convenient we probably would 
not have been able to take advantage of this opportunity. 
We extend our congratulations to each and every person 
in any way connected with the conclave. It was a fine job, 
well done. 


EASTER 
Choral Selections 


ALLELUIA CAROL, Mixed Voices, Piano or Organ Acc., Rasley 20 
TODAY DID CHRIST ARISE, Mixed Voices, Piano or Organ Acc 
(Dutch Carol Tune-XVIil Century) arr. Whitehead .20 
BECAUSE THE LORD IS RISEN, Mixed Voices, Piano o aoe Acc., , 
illiams on 
oe: ALL YE CHRISTIAN PEOPLE, SATB, a cappella, Blake 22 
T THE LAMB'S HIGH FEAST WE SING, SATB, with Baritone 
Solo and Organ Acc., Blake 25 
TRIUMPH, Mixed Voices, Organ Acc., Means 20 
AS IT BEGAN TO — Mixed Voices, with Mezzo-Soprano 
nd Tenor Solos, Organ Acc. Stoughton .20 
CHRIST, OUR PASSOVER, SATB, Organ Acc. Mac Farlane 25 
YE SONS AND DAUGHTERS (Easter ‘ntroit), ‘SATB, a cappella, 
arr. Lynn. .20 
SING, WITH ALL THE SONS OF GLORY, SATB, Senvene Solo 
ith Organ or Piano Acc., Blake 25 
THIS DAY IS THE DAY THE LORD HATH MADE, SATB, a compete, 
‘Maltze .22 
ONE EARLY EASTER MORNING, Junior Choir and Chorus of 
Mixed Voices, Organ Acc., Marryott .20 
EASTER MORN (As it began to dawn), SATB, Piano or Organ Acc., 
Matthews 25 
THIS IS EASTER DAY, SATB with Children's Voices (or Soprano Solo), 
@ cappella, Marryott 20 
ALLELUIA, Two-Part Treble Voices, Piano or Organ Acc., Humphries- 
Stoughton 
SING ALLELUIA, Two-Part Chorus for Women's Voices, Piano or Organ 
cc., Weaver 
ON EASTER MORN, Motet for Junior Choir, SA, with Piano or Organ 
Acc., Perrine-Bedell 
CHRIST IS RISEN, Duet or Two-Part Chorus, Piano or Organ Acc., 
arhurst 
THE STRIFE IS O'ER, SAB, Organ or Piano Acc., Vulpius-Runkel 
© MORN OF BEAUTY, SAB, Organ or Piano Acc., Sibelius-Matthews 
ALLELUIA, ALLELUIA, SSA, a cappella, Brander-Warhurst 
EASTER ALLELUIA, SSA, a cappella, Shure 


At your request we will send complimentary 
samples of any of the above choral material to 
you at your school or church address. Please list 
title, composer's name and arrangement required 


(SATB, SSA, etc.). Write: 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 


BRYN MAWR, PENNSYLVANIA 
FEBRUARY 1959 








YOUR HELP IS NEEDED 


There is a time to consider the 
general good of the organists 
and organ builders of this 
country and there is another 
time for the promotion of in- 
dividual endeavor. We ask your 
active aid AT ONCE in further 
ing a cause which we consider 
be for the general good. 


All who have to do with the 
organ world give a_ vote of 
gratitude and confidence to EF. 
Power Biggs for his years ol 
weekly organ programs broad 
cast over the CBS network. 
Unless we who listen, or are 
potential listeners to these fine 
programs make some demon 
stration of interest and need, 
it is possible that these recitals 
may be discontinued. 


Please write a card or letter 
expressing your thanks for the 
past programs and state your 
views on the need for, and ap 
preciation of, this type of pro 
eram. Address the Columbia 
sroadcasting Company, 485 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 


RENOWNED FOR PIPE ORGANS SINCE 1875 


OHOMLR 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND, 


Member: The Associated Pipe Organ Builders of America 
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A Demand for Action 


There is no name in the American organ world more 
well known than that of E. Power Biggs. 

There is no organist better known to the American radio 
listener than E. Power Biggs. 

There are few organists anywhere who have done more 
to foster the cause of the organ as an instrument—the 
organist as a purveyor of music—the literature for the or- 
gan than E. Power Biggs. 

This is no advertisement for this gentleman—this is a 
mere statement of facts which cannot be argued. The 
editor of this magazine was shocked to learn some time 
ago that in its complete re-shuffling of programs as of 
January |, 1959, the Columbia Broadcasting System de- 
cided to discontinue the series of broadcasts by Mr. 
Biggs which has been on the air continuously since 1942. 

Since this writer has himself worked in the medium of 
radio broadcasting and is pretty much aware of how both 
local station and network officials think and operate, the 
probable reasons for the discontinuance of this series are 
rather obvious to him. We cannot delve into this situa- 
tion here for there simply is not space. It is of vastly 
more import that this information be relayed to TAO 
readers and that each and every one of you disprove the 
alleged inertia which organists as a class are supposed to 
have. 

You can easily disprove this don't-give-a-damn attitude 
by a definite minimum of action on your part—as indi- 
viduals and as members of organizations. By organiza- 
tions, we mean not only the American Guild of Organists, 
but music clubs of every kind, public service groups—any 
group which you can persuade to lend its support to a 
worthy cause. 

Since 1942 E. Power Biggs has brought the organ to 
untold millions of radio listeners through his series of 
broadcasts, most of which have originated in the Busch- 
Reisinger Museum of Germanic Culture, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

These broadcasts have presented music from the entire 
realm of organ literature, importantly including many 
works discovered by Mr. Biggs, works commissioned by 


him, an untold number of pieces for organ by American 
composers. We wish there were space to enumerate all 
this, but it is of greater importance to get action at this 
time. 

On another page of this issue, M. P. Méller, Inc. has 
devoted its advertising space to this same subject and has 
urged all who read, to write to the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, 485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New 
York. 

We shall go further than this. We urge you to write 
ALL of the following ways: I—to your local CBS outlet, 
or the CBS station nearest you which has carried the 
Biggs boadcasts; 2—to radio station WEEI, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts; 3—to WCBS, 485 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, New York; 4—to the CBS network, at the same 
address. In the last instance, we think one routine we 
find invariably helpful might also work in this instance. 
Write directly to William S. Paley, president of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. 

Our own radio experience has taught us a few things 
about letters written to radio stations. Gripe letters, 
as such, will accomplish less than nothing—they are merely 
tossed into the nearest waste basket. Make your letters 
say something. Be as brief as possible, and as strong in 
wordage. Praise the series of organ broadcasts in valid 
terms—this is all-important. 

Remember—the Biggs series is the ONLY network organ 
program on the air. Let's keep it there. 

We happen to know that Mr. and Mrs. Biggs would 
appreciate it were you to drop them a line at their home 
address: 53 Highland Street, Cambridge 38, Massachu- 
setts. 

Word has reached TAO that it is possible that these 
programs by E. Power Biggs may be available to indi- 
vidual radio stations. This could work out as a possible 
substitute, to keep organ music alive for radio listeners. 

But it is MOST important that the CBS network and its 
officials discover without shadow of a doubt that their 
cancellation of this series has stirred up the most fright- 
ful hornet's nest conceivable. All this is up to you. ACT 
NOW. A letter three months from next Tuesday will not 
be very effective. 

A last suggestion. If you feel strongly enough about 
all this (and we sincerely hope you do}, write to TAO. 
We will be more than delighted to play this up in the 
"You the Reader" columns. Just one thing—keep it short, 
please! 





BUILDERS OF 


ORGANS 


SINCE 1898 


Hillareen, Lane ano eI 


ALLIANCE, 


Your inquiry is invited 


Represented by 
WM. D. MANLEY 
ATLANTA, GA. 


OHIO 


We. N. REID 
SANTA CLARA, CAL, 
D. BYRON ARNESON 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


J. ALEX KOELLEIN 
NASHVILLE, TENN, 
JOHN MCCLELLAN 
WICHITA, KAN. 
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SECOND 


SPECIFICATIONS 
SWELL ORGAN CHOIR ORGAN 
Lieblich Gedackt, 16 ft. Viola, 8 ft 


PEDAL ORGAN 


> 


Contre Basse, 32 ft 


GREAT ORGAN 
Quintade, 16 ft. 


Diapason, 8 ft. 
Bourdon, 8 ft. 
Gemshorn, 8 ft. 
Dulciana, 8 ft. 
Octave, 4 ft. 
Rohrflite, 4 ft. 
Spitzfléte, 4 ft. 
Quint, 2-2/3 ft. 
Super Octave, 2 ft 
Blockfléte, 2 ft. 
Octave Quint, 1-1/3 ft 
Mixture IV 

Harp 

Celesta 

Chimes 


Geigen Diapason, 8 ft 
Viole de Gambe, 8 ft 
Viole Celeste, 8 ft 
Rohrflite, 8 ft. 

Echo Viole, 8 ft. 
Echo Viole Celeste, 8 ft 
Gemshorn, 4 ft. 
Nachthorn, 4 ft. 
Spillfléte, 2 ft. 

Plein Jeu Ill 
Bombarde, 16 ft. 
Trompette, 8 ft. 
Oboe, 8 ft. 

Vox Humana, 8 ft 
Clarion, 4 ft. 
Schalmei, 4 ft 
Tremulant 


Viola Celeste, 8 ft. 
Hohlfléte, 8 ft 
Gedackt, 8 ft 
Lieblichfléte, 8 ft 
Aeoline, 8 ft 
Unda Maris Il 
Principal, 4 ft 
Koppelflite, 4 ft 
Nazard, 2-2/3 ft 
Octave, 2 ft 
Tierce, 1-3/5 ft 
Clarinet, 8 ft 
Harp 

Celesta 
Tremulant 





Contra Violone, 32 ft 
Contre Basse, 16 ft 
Violone, 16 ft 
Bourdon, 16 ft 
Quintade, 16 ft 
Lieblich Gedackt, 16 ft 
Octave, 8 ft 
Violoncello, 8 ft 
Dulciana, 8 ft 
Gedackt Pommer, 8 ft 
Still Gedackt, 8 ft 
Quint, 5-1/3 ft 
Choral Bass, 4 ft 
Flute Ouverte, 4 ft 
Flute Dolce + ft 
Nachthorn, 2 ft 
Octavante, 2 ft 
Bombarde, 32 ft 
Posaune, 16 ft 
Bassoon, 16 ft 
Trumpet, 8 ft 

Fagott, 8 ft 

Clarion, 4 ft 

Rohr Schalme + ft 


the most respected name in electronic organs Allen Organs 


ALLEN ORGAN COMPANY ° MACUNGIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


FEBRUARY 1959 6! 


Dept. 3102 . 





The Musician 
and 
The Publisher — 3 
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The third chapter in this four- 
part series of articles might be sub-titled “How to Drive a 
Publisher Crazy if You are a Composer.” The following 
remarks may be considered as more excerpts from a mythical 
handbook, believed by publishers to be in circulation among 
musicians. The harrassments possible by composers are 
quite effective. The following letter is a good beginning. 
July 15, 1958 
Dear Publisher: 
Enclosed is my anthem, ‘‘'God Is Love.” | 
know you will like it, because my own choir 
likes it even better than many of your other 
publications. | need to have it in print by Sep- 
tember 15, because the local Junior College 
Choir plans to use it for their Harvest Festival. 
They would like at least 40 copies, less discount, 
of course. Thank you. 


T. John Smith 
There are several fine points here that deserve attention. 
1. There is no explanation of the source of the text 
Ben Jones’ is the author, but is he living or dead? 
Has he given permission for the use of the text? 
Two months for printing music 1s impossible, but 
you make the publisher feel a little ineffective when 
you casually expect such speed. 
A 40-copy sale is no inducement for publication, but 
the publisher will probably be too concerned about 
‘customer relations’ to tell you off. 
The inference that all your pals will expect discounts 
is an ugly possibility. 

The manuscript that accompanies the above letter must 
of course be almost illegible, with many erasures, messy 
changes, and wherever it looks feasible, one puts in “‘etc.” 
where sections repeat. At the bottom of the music, he 
writes “Copyright, T. John Smith.” The publisher won't 
know whether this is a bona fide copyright of an unpub- 
lished manuscript, or just his cagey warning to anthem- 
stealers. This way no one will know what copyright length 
the piece will have in its printed form. 

Always send the same piece to 
several publishers at the same time. If you are lucky, two 
may accept it, and then you have the pleasure of declining 
one bid. Of course, that publisher will never open your 
stuff again when it comes in the mail. Word will also get 
around among other publishers fast, because this is a trick 
that really burns them. They get very irritated if they ask 
an editor to spend time working over a piece, use more time 
on it at an editorial meeting, and then it was all wasted 
effort 

If you have a lot of rejected works lying around, make 
up a big fat bundle, and send it all off to some new com- 
pany that you saw listed in a magazine. It doesn’t matter 
if they are only interested in pre-Bach, and all your stuff 
is gospel-hymn type—send it off, and be sure to forget 
to include return postage and return address. After several 
weeks, if you haven’s heard from them (how could you?), 
write a nasty letter threatening them with legal action if 
they don't return your priceless brain-children. This works 
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well with recordings and tapes, too. 

If, perchance, you ever have a piece accepted, then you 
have really golden opportunities to get under a publisher's 
skin. Here are some sure-fire procedures: 

1. When the music has been engraved, and the editor 
and engraver are congratulating themselves on lay- 
ing out a perfect seven-page-and-cover anthem, with 
all the turns in convenient spots, you receive your 
first proofs. 

THIS is the time for another outburst of inspiration, 
resulting in your insertion of seven more measures— 
in the middle, of course. The publisher will prob- 
ably try to get you to pay for the engraver’s time 
for the change, but write him a sad little note about 
the baby’s shoes, etc., and you may not have to. 
When the changes are made, and you get the second 
proofs, hang on to them for several weeks, ignoring 
any of the publisher's correspondence telling you that 
a layout of 32 pages is waiting for YOUR piece. 
When you do return it, give him a good scare by 
mentioning that you just wanted to “live with the 
changes a little bit to be sure that they were right.” 
When the music is in print, you can write an in- 
dignant letter accusing the printer of changing the 
music after the second proofs. Maintain a hurt 
silence if the editor writes to you to tell you that 
printer changes after the second proof are a physical 
impossibility. 

When the music has been out a year or so—especi- 
ally if it isn’t selling well, start criticizing the pub- 
lisher. If you can bring yourself to it, run down 
the piece, too. Here are some suggestions: 
“It certainly isn’t my best work, but that’s the sort 
of stuff ¢4ey want.” 
“There are loads of mistakes, but sey couldn’t care 
less.”” 
“After my experience with shem I've decided to write 
for my own pleasure.” 
NEXT MONTH: ''Better Music and More of It''—How publishers 
and musicians can work together toward this goal. 


SAMUEL WALTER TO TAO STAFF 


TAO takes the greatest pleasure in announcing the appointment 
of Dr. Samuel Walter as reviewer of choral music, effective with 
this issue. Readers will note his first review of choral material 
on another page. 

Dr. Walter comes to TAO with a rich background in training 
and experience. His academic background includes the degree 
M. Mus. from the New England Conservatory of Music in 1943; an 
M. A. in Church Music from Boston University in 1944; and the 
Doctor of Sacred Music degree from the School of Sacred Music 
of Union Theologica: Seminary in 1955, in which school he is now 
a member of the faculty. 

Dr. Walter was University organist and organist of Marsh Chapel, 
Boston University, 1945-1955. He has been organist and choir- 
master of St. John's Episcopal Church, Stamford, Connecticut since 
1955. He taught at the School of Fine and Applied Arts, Boston 
University from 1945 to 1955. 

Dr. Walter and Janet Wheeler, the well-known singer, were mar- 
ried in 1950, they have a 6-year-old son, David. All music pub- 
lishers have been notified to send choral music for review purposes 
directly to Dr. Walter's home address, as found on the Directory 
page of this magazine. 

In addition to his work as professional musician and teacher, Dr. 
Walter has several published works to his credit and, as composer, 
choirmaster and teacher is exceptionally well qualified to report on 
the music offered by publishers. 
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The Modern “Catholica” 


Joseph Yu jSer 


The author, born in Russia in 1893, was grad- 
uated from the Conservatory of Moscow as 
pianist and organist (Master of Free Arts) in 
1917. He was head of the organ department, 
Conservatory of Moscow, 1918-20; chief organ- 
ist of the Imperial Grand Opera, 1919-20. In 
this country he has lectured at New York Uni- 
versity, Columbia University, Juilliard School of 
Music, American Guild of Organists and the 
New York Musicological Society between 1930- 
34; also in Paris and Berlin, summer of 1930; 
— living and playing in New York 
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One learns from the history of 
music that certain composers of the Renaissance used to 
occupy themselves occasionally with the creation of a peculiar 
class of polyphonic works to which Glareanus subsequently 
gave the name of Catholica (plural of Catholicon). These 
works were composed in accordance with some special contra- 
puntal provisions concerning the rule of consonances which 
permitted one and the same piece of music to be performed 
separately in more than one ecclesiastical mode. 


In order to save labor and space in musical notation, but 
also to provide some additional food for the then much 
cultivated musical riddles, the Catholica were usually written 
down either without any clefs, or without key signatures, or 
both. These were supposed to be figured out and supplied 
mentally by competent singers depending on their free 
choice of the mode and key for actual performance. Of that 
music, Johannes Ockeghem’s Missa cujusvis toni (Mass in 
any mode) is a notable example. 


It would seem that something akin to this old musical 
practice, although under a different name and without any 
enigmatic implications, is being partially reviewed today 
by Avenir H. de Monfred, an American composer of 
French-Russian parentage, now residing in Paris. His new 
organ set of Five Pieces for a Low Mass in Polymodal Keys 
points to this far-reaching re-birth—or slightly sophisticated 
innovation as it might likewise be called—has recently been 
published by Edstions Musicales de Cinéastes Associés (15 
bis de Marignan, Paris 8me, France). 


The individual items of the liturgical set are named 
Prelude, Offertory, Elevation, Communion, and Postlude, 
the principles of their convertible modal performances be 
ing explained in a clear Introduction, in English and 
French. Generally speaking, these items represent modern 
Catholica of a sort, but with the conventional treble and bass 
clefs permanently fixed. Each piece, however, is composed 
in such a manner that, by mentally supplying to it differ- 
ent key signatures of his own choice, the performer may 
obtain as many as fourteen full-sized modal variants of 
the same music without altering its general tonal range 
The scalar bases of these variants include seven natural 
modes (in the modern sense) and also their seven “melod 


ic minor counterparts, as the composer puts tt 


A vast number of mixed variants may still further be 
produced by the performer's optional shifting from onc 
selected key signature to another at various sections of a 
single piece or, if desired, at more frequent occasions for 
which there are no limitations of any kind. The resulting 
modal changes would naturally impart a different charac 
ter each time to the performed music, so that its total 
esthetic effect would depend in no small measure on the 
taste of the “changer.” The composer himself offers cet 
tain practical suggestions along these lines, but he gen 
erally leaves the whole matter to the discretion of the 
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C. J. Laframboise L. |. Phelps 


FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST 
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' Principal 

* Bourdon 

' Spitzfléte 

* Octave 

" Klein Gedackt 

*" Blockfléte 
Rauschquinte 
Sesquialtera 
Mixture 
*Chimes 
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* Salicional 
" Salicional Celeste 
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PEDAL 
Contrebasse 
* Bourdon 
Spitzprincipal ' Quintaton 
Koppelfléte ' Principal 
Nasat * Bourdon 
' Waldfléte * Quintaton 
Terz ' Octave 
" Larigot Quintaton 
Krummhorn Mixture 
Tremulant Bombarde 
*Chimes Fagott 
Trompette 
Fagott 
Clairon 
Fagott 
*Chimes 
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*Prepared in Console 
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ST. HYACINTHE, P.Q., CANADA 


C. H. Perrault 
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Only Wicks gives you 


tonal perfection 





There are a number of competent organ manufac- 
turers, but only Wicks gives you tonal perfection. 
Only a Wicks Pipe Organ provides versatility of tone 
that lets the artist perform all types of organ com- 
position. Only Wicks master voicers breathe tonal 
beauty into hand-shaped pipes. Traditional Crafts- 
manship combined with modern engineering methods 
result in true Triumph in Tone and “command 
touch.”’ 


And only Wicks assures you complete testing before 
delivery. Only Wicks custom-builds your pipe organ, 
from raw materials to approved installation. Only 
Wicks has perfected the “‘eye-line”’ console for easy, 
all around vision. In addition to tonal satisfaction, 
you're assured mechanical perfection for many years 
to come. For only Wicks is able to offer you a 10-year 
pipe organ guarantee...twice as long as other 
leading organ manufacturers. 

Find out how you can play a Wicks Organ at no 
obligation to you. Send coupon for full details. 


ick 


PIPE ORGANS 


The House of Wicks + Wicks Organ Company *« Highland, Illinois 


Wad Coupon Joday...He Obligation 


Wicks Organ Company + Dept. 10 
Highland, Illinois 
Please mail full information on Wicks Pipe Organs to 


Your Church 
Address 


State 


performer, who will surely find a good deal of fascination 
in coping with these new and unusual problems. 


The music itself, regardless of the free modal changes, 
remains more or less homogenous in its prevailing har- 
monic style and texture which could be defined as es- 
sentially diatonic with mild modernistic colorations. Apart 
from this, the whole set is imbued with rather conspicuous 
“spirituality” which delicately conveys the inner message 
of each individual item to the listener. None of these 
items, however, requires more than a modest technical 
equipment on the part of the organist, especially so since 
they all are conveniently written for the instrument with 
which the composer is intimately familiar. 

Curiously enough, the present reviewer has found that 
some of the organ pieces from Mr. de Monfred’s earlier 
set-—Moments Mystiques (Editions Salabert) \end themselves 
well to the “polymodal” treatment, as explained above, 
although the composer does not mention them in that 
respect. The technical name of his system providing the 
tools for this particular treatment is “New-Diatonic- 
Modal” or NDM, for short. This is to be published short- 
ly in book form, but some substantial information concern- 
ing the theoretical fundamentals of this system may be 
gained from its condensed exposition by the composer 
himself which appeared some time ago in a collective 
volume “Music and Dance in New York State” (1951). 


TOWARD 
GREATER 
VICTORIES 


JOIN THE 
MARCH or DIMES 


We Thank You! 


The editor and business manager of TAO take this 
means of thanking the hundreds and hundreds of sub- 
scribers, advertisers and friends of TAO for the monu- 
mental stack of holiday greetings which arrived on our 
desks just preceding the Christmas holiday. 

Since the January issue went to press too early to pass 
along to you this word of gratitude, we had to wait until 
now. We wish it were possible to thank every one of you 
individually, but hope you understand how impossible this 
would be. 

We at TAO hope the succeeding months of 1959 will 
unfold happiness and riches in all your endeavors and that 
you will continue to keep in close touch with us. We look 
forward to hearing from all our friends. 

Ray Berry, Editor 
Dorothy R. Berry, Business Manager 
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Tonal Beauty 
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There is a general belief in 
the profession that artistic music be based upon a beautiful 
tone. The standard which is regarded as acceptable if 
indeed not essential has undergone considerable alteration 
over the generations. 

In the sixteenth century, music in the church was en- 
tirely vocal (choral) with an amazing evolution of a poly- 
phony involving harmonic by-products within the purely 
melodic limitations of a diversity of six scale patterns, the 
modes. Just what the vocal methods in use during those 
years must have been may only be conjectured. After all, 
the purpose was to project the religious Latin texts. That 
function, incidentally, was the purpose of the introduction 
of plainsong to make audible and distinct the liturgy (which 
was impossible in large auditoria by the spoken voice). 

After that momentous musical revolution, about 1600, 
came a departure from the restrictions of vocal performance 
and the evolution of secular style, a sharp contrast to the 
procedures within the creative technique used by liturgical 
composers like Palestrina. Now began the evolution of a 
large variety of instruments necessary for the ever-expanding 
manners of expression by composers no longer writing for 
the special types of music of the church. Obviously the 
main objective was to construct instruments which would 
sound well, as well as adapt themselves to the increasing 


technical demands in performance. 


The remarkable products of Amati and others in the 
manufacture of violins might be noted as typical. Thus this 
dual objective in the field of instrumental design should be 
realized by every musician. 


Strangely enough the organ has 
suddenly become the area wherein a digression from this 
emphasis on tonal beauty occurs. In America organs at the 
turn of the century were patterned largely after those in 
foreign countries. A basis was the Diapason as the chief 
element of power, essential for church use. The quality of 
the Diapasons was similar to those found in England. 


Many British artisans were imported to achieve this 
parallel accomplishment. French influences appeared as a 
result of our organists’ study in Paris. In the midst of 
the receding Romantic movement a desire for expressive- 
ness led to a large number of attempts to simulate the tone 
colors found in the orchestra became general. 


Even the pungency of the symphonic string section was 
sought—notably by Hope-Jones. Where the use of muta- 
tions and mixtures had been made after the English fashion, 
the increased desire of kaleidoscopic color range resulted 
in a relative disuse of mixtures. I recall one organ repre 
sentative explaining that the presence of the overtones in 
herent in many of the 8-foot ranks made artificial cor 
roborative mixtures redundant. The result in many extrem: 
examples of this theory are well known. In considering 
the necessity for an organ based on established premises we 
naturally have in mind only the continuance of the finest 
in tone quality. Hard strident Diapasons, over-pungent 
strings and hooty flutes of large scale are of course not 
to be tolerated. 


J) & | 2a eee 


Sometimes organ committees make natural mistakes when con- 


sidering various instruments 
of the facts. 


Often a pipe organ is ruled out—prematurely 


simply because they do not have all 


because someone 


thinks a pipe organ would be too high in price. Other times, some 


think there isn’t enough space. 


Organists who are interested in seeing to it that their committees 
get all the facts should call for help from Schantz or any member of 
the Associated Pipe Organ Builders of America. 


We're always glad to be of service by providing all of the needed 


information. 


In addition, we at Schantz have prepared a booklet specifically to 
help church architects with problems of sound, space, weight and allied 
items. The book is very helpful, whether our product is considered 
or that of another pipe organ builder. 


The booklet has been very popular 


and we're temporarily out 


of a supply. However, send us the name of your churc h architect 
and very soon we'll see that he gets a copy. The booklet name 
“Architectural Data On Pipe Organ Requirements’. 


SCHANTZ 


ORGAN COMPANY 


ORRVILLE, OHIO 
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After World War I we were as a nation definitely averse 
to anything German, even in our music. But when Hitler 
started his drive toward Nordic supremacy we welcomed 
refugees who were victims of his purges. Among them 
were a number of persons who called themselves musicolo- 
gists. Often their knowledge of musical art was either 
fragmentary or specialized, the result of reading about music 
in what is loosely called research. The basis of many of 
their academic degrees may be discovered in the article 
on “Degrees” in the Harvard Dictionary of Music. 


American students were attracted to this apparently fertile 
field of musicology. Our colleges and universities, now the 
main source of training in the musical profession, added 
some of the more eminent doctors to their faculties. 
Courses in musicology became numerous, with special de- 
grees available. It must be made clear that the American 
musicologists that have resulted are in many cases truly 
musicians often with considerable knowledge of musical 
interpretation based on performance and/or thorough train- 
ing and ability as composers. 


For many who have become absorbed in research, par- 
ticularly in the areas of the nebulous development in cre- 
ative music before 1700, there has been aroused a sincere 
enthusiasm. Not only have they found what appears to be 
extraordinary merit in the works of exploratory writers 
in the era between vocal polyphony (sacred) and the well 
perfected instrumental style starting with Bach, but they 
insist that this music, albeit of frequently dubious merit, 
should be performed on instruments as nearly identical as 
possible with those of the particular era. 


If it could be admitted that the inherent quality of most 
of these “in-between” compositions were of any significance 
in musical art today this insistence might have some validity. 
In my own case, the reproductions of early American con- 
trivances have never been of more than historical interest. 
A harpsichord may have its use educationally. Musically 
it seems to me to be decidedly unmusical. I once heard 
some pieces from the Well Tempered Clavichord played 
successively on a harpsichord, a clavichord, a modern piano. 


The tinkling harpsichord was most irritating afte: a 
few bars for it offered no dynamic variety of nuance by 
changing manuals. The clavichord, an instrument Bach 
preferred and which bears the name of the volumes, had a 
certain charm in the possibility of volume control and at 
least acceptable tone quality. 


I don't need to say the piano with its tonal beauty and 
dynamics variety was so far superior musically that I never 
since have wished to hear much harpsichord music even in 
Scarlatti where it sounds best. I recall talking with Thor 
Johnson one day and he was quite amused at the idea of 
playing a Brandenburg Concerto with orchestral instruments 
like those of 1730. Those fiddles with very short bows 
sawing back and forth rapidly would be funny today, vis- 
ually and audibly. Of the wind instruments of the period 


we need not speak! 


Are organists gullible or just plain unintelligent? 1 
wonder as the situation of the immediate past comes to 
mind. How easily has this idea of reviving the Baroque in 
its musical compositions and in its organ design been foisted 
upon a surprisingly large segment of our profession! Per- 
haps we have been induced to swallow completely the argu- 
ments of the scholars and experts 


German organs of the 17th and 18th centuries were built 
for use in the Lutheran churches, mainly, and for the pur- 
pose of supporting congregational singing of chorales. This 
was a functional purpose far removed from any performance 
of organ solo music. As Ernest Skinner pointed out some 
time ago, the sparsity of 8-foot stops of any considerable 
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volume and the necessity for a large assortment of mu- 
tations and mixtures to create the effect of adequate power 
of tone was a result of difficulty in wind supply—a lack 
which has been a problem until the use of motors to give 
unlimited, steady wind pressure. 

Take the matter of tone quality, I have heard many 
organs so vociferously acclaimed as being the epitome 
of the ideal Baroque. In some the ensemble has been 
tolerable as a support for congregational singing. In 
accompaniments, organists who have have claimed famili- 
arity have erred often in the use of too much upper par- 
tials emphasis. In playing organ music of the Baroque 
period, the tonal analogy might be close enough if one 
can admire this style. 


For Romantic or most contemporary works such an 
instrument is completely unsuitable, as my late friend 
Eric DeLamarter once revealed in the pages of TAO. To 
insist there was a clarity not possible on a “romantic” 
organ I dispute. At least my ears follow contrapuntal 
texture when the tone quality is agreeable. When it con- 
sists of a neutral feeble fundamental 8-foot basis with a 
number of upper harmonics superimposed, my musical 
senses cannot find the alleged superiority. Apparently it 
is simply a matter of taste. 

This virtue is dependent upon very considerable ex- 
perience in music of all styles and eras. For myself, I 
cannot discover, either after careful analysis or repeated 
hearing, esthetic or intellectual stimulus from music of 
an idiom long since abandoned, performed on instru- 
ments lacking in tonal qualities repellant to my artistic 
senses. Perhaps I am decadent in finding satisfaction in 
piano music when a harpsichord is available; in the lush 
ensemble of a symphony orchestra which some of our 
experts tell us should be wiped off the face of the earth; 
to reject squealing antiquities of the organ type lacking 
in tonal beauty of any sort except that artificial semblance 
which is said to result from an unlimited assortment of 
mixtures. 


Probably my ears are out of 
date. But then, so are those of the congregation who are 
forced to listen to church organs that pour forth only the 
music of Pachelbel, Buxtehude and the others. They be 
lieve this kind of music is the true church music. Perhaps 
it is for a few churches. Despite the theories of those who 
would dictate just what proper worship should be, the 
process of “educating the masses spiritually” simply fails 
to convince the ignorant who have ideas of their own, 
sometimes intelligent ones. 


Recently I have read many opinions regarding the ab- 
surdity of any solidity and character in fundamental 8-foot 
tone in organs. The theory of the coloristic diversity of 
numerous mutations and mixtures providing all the tonal 
possibilities that could ever be needed makes such a dated 
adjunct as a good full Diapason entirely redundant. 


This type of ensemble is the only accredited tonal de- 


sign which the extremists tolerate. Unfortunately there 
are many churches which have been induced to buy such 
organs. On these instruments they may hear only music 
peculiar to the period they exploit. Their substantial out- 
lay of money is such that there is little chance for rebuild- 
ing for years to come. As I discover the tremendous 
costs of organs today it is clear that builders have eagerly 
accepted the “New Deal.” 

We all know that the expense of mutation stops and the 
colorless foundations needed is insignificant. Diapasons, 
carefully voiced reeds and solo stops and adequate 16-foot 
Pedal pipes are costly. It is a growing tendency to use 
electronics for the Pedal ranks—a space and money saver 
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for the manufacturer of course. Nor can we blame these === GRAY-NOVELLO 


builders. They are in business to make a proper profit. 


What kind of an organ they sell to churches is exactly . . 
what is demanded by the organists (often on the advice A 1959 Organ Highlight 
of consultants who are scientifically competent, but 
musically deficient). 
All of which is along lines detailed previously to TAO LONDON SUITE 
by a number of contributors who protest against the un- 
musical attitudes of extremists. In some cases these in- by 
dividuals are really organists of repute. While one can- 
not question their sincerity it is strange that their artistic JOHN STANLEY 
perception has been so blunted by the shrieks of many of 
today’s organs that they appear to be enthusiatic over the ; 
trend luckily now abating. Selected Voluntaries arranged 


as an Organ Suite by 


In musical art we may destroy the theories of the past 
regarding musical construction even to the excess of some GILMAN CHASE 
of our purveyors of dissonance. But when we try to ban- 
ish tonal beauty and approve some of the hideous noises 
such as abound on the air in entertainment and in shriek- CONTENTS 
ing church organs of a peculiar design we are certain to a d Fant 
find a few persons who cannot subscribe. ntroduction and Fantares 
— Siciliano 

With the realization that 
there is a large proportion of our organists who have not A Fancy 
succumbed to the assumed superior erudition of the so- Prelude, Adagio and Fugue 
called Baroquists the purpose of this is justified. It is a 
common practice to isolate items from the pages of re- Price $2.50 
cital and service programs in our journals for examination 
and use. 

Beware of those who display a preponderance of pre- THE H. W. GRAY Co., Inc. 
Bach musical experiments and those whose ears seem to Agents for Novetto & Co., Lr. 


crave discord in the contemporaries. Do not be ill- “ a 
; : pr Hy . we Las 8 . AW *K 
advised if the task of supervising the building of a new 159 East 48th St. New York 17, N. Y. 


organ falls to your lot. Churches have to live with organs = ~GRAY-NOVELLO— 


for many years—for many years after you will be dead and 











perhaps forgotten. A one-sided instrument is of greatly 
reduced serviceability. Find out if the builder is giving 


a 2 ma s oe ze Pam: THE ASSOCIATED PIPE ORGAN 
x00d tonal quality is necessary but expensive—peanu 
whistles vi sles "sathine, Be sure the i: a BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


will be first class. Local repair men will reconstruct and through its qualified members can best serve you and your 


the result can be tragic. We can be thankful that nearly church. Consult a member BEFORE plans for a new church 
every organist is a real musician, a true gentleman. From or remodeling program are completed. Valuable and necessary 





information will be given without obligation 


the era of confusion a return to artistic tonal beauty is 
MEMBERS 


bound to follow. 
TAO welcomes the above thought-provoking comments by staff writer Builders 

Dunham, in which there is much to merit readers’ careful consideration. Aeolian-Skinner Co., Inc. Organ Supply Corp. 

We are also quite aware that his opinions could be a aeeen, Boston 27, Mass. Erie. Pa. 

other recognized authorities in the American organ world today Kost . " 

would welcome comments from those who think and feel differently from a * a. er eee 


the author—and why. TAO's pages are always open to the honest : 
opinions of all who are sufficiently interested to take the time and Estey Organ Corporation W. H. Reisner Mfg. Co 
trouble to write; in fact, TAO would be delighted to find a lively Brattleboro. Vt. Hagerstown, Md 
argument ensuing. The Editor Hillgreen, Lane & Co. A. R. Schopp’s Sons 
Alliance, Ohio Alliance, Ohio 


— - - Holtkamp Organs Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
Cleveland 9, Ohio Sellersville, Pa. 


M. P. Méller, Inc. The Spencer Turbine Co 
Hagerstown, Md. Hartford 6, Conn 


For the Easter Season Chester A. Raymond ian 


Princeton, 


Wwaaieee BILLINGS The Reuter Organ Co Arthur J. Fellows 
Two Easter Anthems ; Lawrence, Kansas St. Paul, Minn. 


CHARLES BURKHART (arr.) Schantz Organ Co. Midwest oa Service 
‘Twas on a Sunday Morning (spiritual) Orrville, Ohio Granite City, Ill. 


CHARLES IVES be William Redmond Organ Work 
Turn Ye, Turn Ye (Lent) ; Allied Manufacturers Dallas 1, Texas . 


NORMAND LOCKWOOD J. C. Deagan, Inc. F. C. Wichlac & Son 
Thou Hallowed Chosen Morn Chicago, Ill. Chicago 34, Ill 


DANIEL MOE 
Hosanna to the Son of David (Palm Sunday) FREE BOOKLET 


ee ee “The Creation of Organ Beauty and Tone" 
and Vols. 18, 19, 71, 72 0 A helpful guide when purchasing a new organ. Obtain a copy 


MASTERPIECES OF ORGAN MUSIC without obligation from 
Send for catalogues The American Organist 


MERCURY MUSIC CORPORATION gs 


47 West 63rd Street, New York 23, N. Y. Staten Island 10, N. Y. 
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J e and Mary Schafer and Charles and Mary Choral Preludes Brahms 
f [ 4t4 Krause. Mein Jesu, der du mich 
Oop L Voices—28. Ranks—38. Stops—35. Pipes— Schmiicke dich, o liebe Seele 
1693. Toccata and Fugue in D minor Bach 
GREAT The dedication program leaflet carried 
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Principal, 8 ft., 51 pipes 

Rohrfldte, 8 ft., 56 pipes 
Traversfléte, 8 ft., 37 pipes—discant 
Octave, 4 ft., 56 pipes 

Spitzfléte, 4 ft., 56 pipes 

Nasat, 2 2/3 ft., 37 pipes—discant 
Octave, 2 ft., 56 pipes 

Waldfléte, 2 ft., 56 pipes 

Terz, | 3/5 ft., 37 pipes—discant 
Mixture, 3-4 ranks, 244 pipes 
(Trumpet, 16 ft.) 

Trumpet, 8 ft., 56 pipes 


the following commentary about the or- 
an: 

“The new organ of Calvary Lutheran 
Church, Lincoln Park, is one of the most 
unique instruments of its kind in America to- 
day and was especially designed for the 
liturgy of the Lutheran Church. Its traditional 
elements, the casework with its facade con- 
taining the principal foundation register, its 
disposition, and most important, its tonal 
quality, reflect the high art of the great tra- 
ditions of organ building. This is one of the 


Vremulant first organs in this country to make use of 

POSITIV a technique of tone production which was 
S : typical of certain notable organ builders of 
Gedeckt, 8 ft., 44 pipes the past, an art which can be studied in 


Quintadena, 8 ft., 56 pipes 
Gamba, 8 ft., 44 pipes 
Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 44 pipes 
Rohrfléte, 4 ft., 56 pipes 


several historic organs in Germany, Holland, 
Spain and on our own continent in Mexico. 

installation of this 
Its 


"The construction and 
organ took seven months to complete. 


See ar Py hg ge some 1600 pipes are constructed of tin, lead, 
‘ . 2 é zinc, and the pipes of the casework are made 
Sesquialtera, 2 ranks 74 pipes—discant of 80°% burnished tin. The finest woods have 
— mg oe papas been used in its construction and include 
— ow _ poplar, Honduras mahogany and oak. Over 
Sremneunare 8 ft. 56 pipes seven miles of wire connect the intricate 
remunant mechanism of the chests and console.” 
*to be installed in 1959 
mi The following was sent TAO by builder 
PEDAL Noehren from Europe where he and Mrs. 
Subbass, 16 ft., 32 pipes Noehren are spending a sabbatical year away 
Principal, 8 f.. 32 pipes from his duties at the University of Michigan 
Gedecktbass, 8 f., 12 pipes Music Department. 
> eran ' . f _ 32 pipes The photo of the case (see Frontispiece) 
a by = - _ shows the Great at the top with its facade 
Pecmuen 16 #.. 32 pipes + age B-foot built with French-type anersetel 
oy : ~ The lower part of the case holds the pipes 
trumpet 8 f 2 pipes of the Positiv with the Principal 2-foot in 
rumpet, 4 tt. 12 pipes front and the Gedeckt 8-foot and Rohrfléte 
Couplers 3: Po/G. G/P. Po/P 4-foot immediately behind it. The entire 
ROBERT NOEHREN Builder Combons 16: G-3_ Po-3_ P-3. Master-3. Gen- case is Quite exciting te see and is certainly 
len daa, Sie . ore 4 = i one of the very few of its type to be built by 
ts cmige Rewersibles 4: Master to Gt. Master to c an American builder us mg such traditional ele- 
CALVARY LUTHERAN CHL RCH Master to Pa Fu orgen ments with a modern design fl know oaly the 
—— ren, Wetiges DEDICATION RECITAL case of the Hofmann-Blanton organ in Al- 
\ ose @Pd COMSOe Gesges, fone! Gesign, vor >. F Chac Bustebade 7 Texas The casework is constructed of 
: > elude, Fugue and Chaconne uxtehude : 
1S 6 eee ee Neehren Cherale Preludes Bach = oe 
Vasewort Construction: Alen Kelton and Wachet aut ruft uns die Stimme Again believe that the tome of this or- 
_ Welter cube 2 = Ein’ feste Bere meet gan is unique and marks quite a departure 
~eenese Steuer Vearuene Arthur © Jess meine ail from amy voicing new being practiced by 
techs ~ , N Allein Get in ber HGR’ sei Ebr American builders, or im fact, by most 
(ony RELI: SUNY CLS Gas Vea Merzliich tut mich veriangen European builders. | have made quite a study 
. * : : Leet Gott, itr Caristen, allzugieich of eld Dutch and German organs, particularly 
“ter rege er yr ren Trie Senate Bach ""cse built by Sereritger ara believe *hat 
Recite Rodert Neehren Vivece . * rr ies prvi poe . 
Din: cinais fy Dente ce ns Cen the voicing of these organs is not well under- 
a Orgen, and wes given by Mr. and Mrs Senata Mendeissonn srees . 
Abe Schafer te Me giery of Ged and i+ Vamenmens on Vater unser in “immeirec Asice from ‘rs, * is cone matter tc orac- 
~Img Memory their parents, Sedester Alegrertec mce 2 Type cr vcrcing in “ecry, expecting it 
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Response! 


ALSO BUILT BY BALDWIN: ORGA-SONIC, SPINET ORGANS; BALDWIN, ACROSONIC 


FEBRUARY 


Response is what you feel the instant you touch 
the keys of an organ. Response is also what you 
hear...what you create musically. 

At the Baldwin Organ, you are complete 
master of response. When keys are depressed 
smoothly for a legato effect, the response is a 
true legato. The Baldwin exclusive gradual key 


contact gives a dynamic build-up of tone for the 


BUILT BY 


E3;ALDWIN 


ORGANS 


PIANOS: 


1959 











pipe-like quality of the traditional organ. On 
the other hand, when playing staccato, the 
response is crisp and fast. Whatever the music, 
you cannot “outplay” the Baldwin key action. 

For more detailed information concerning 
electronic organs, write for our easy-to-read 


“Questions and Answers’’ booklet. 





A free copy awaits your request. ) 
Oly ry 
SE One ee ee ee ee eee Up) TIC Ys 
i WS 
' ‘Pe 
1 IMPORTANT BOOK FREE! 
! < 
; ; 2*e ¢ 
Che Baldwin Piano ¢ ompany, o 
1 Building 0-3, Cincinnati 2, Ohio __ of 
! a 
Please send FREE BOOK “Questions and Answers 
' 
Vame — — a ———E 
\ 
Aili - cnaiaiciiiaanise 
\ 
i}, a State ee 
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Stoplists 


ROBERT NOEHREN, Builder 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 

CALVARY LUTHERAN CHURCH 

Lincoln Park, Michigan 

Case and console designs, tonal design, voic- 
ing and finishing: Robert Noehren 


Casework Construction: Allen Kolton and 
Walter Zube 
Console Casework Construction: Arthur C. 


Reiff 
Technical Assistants: Jerry Adams and Norman 
Ryan 
Dedication: July 13, 1958 
Recitalist: Robert Noehren 
The organ is known as the Schafer Memori- 
al Organ, and was given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Schafer to the glory of God and in 
loving memory of their parents, Sebastian 











and Mary Schafer and Charles and Mary 

Krause. 

Voices—28. 
1693. 


Ranks—38. Stops—35. Pipes— 


GREAT 
Principal, 8 ft., 51 pipes 
Rohrfléte, 8 ft., 56 pipes 
Traversfléte, 8 ft., 37 pipes—discant 
Octave, 4 ft., 56 pipes 
Spitzflote, 4 ft., 56 pipes 
Nasat, 2 2/3 ft., 37 pipes—discant 
Octave, 2 ft., 56 pipes 
Waldfléte, 2 ft., 56 pipes 
Terz, | 3/5 ft., 37 pipes—discant 
Mixture, 3-4 ranks, 244 pipes 
(Trumpet, 16 ft.) 
Trumpet, 8 #t., 56 pipes 
Vremulant 

POSITIV 
Gedeckt, 8 ft., 44 pipes 
Quintadena, 8 ft., 56 pipes 
Gamba, 8 ft., 44 pipes 
Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 44 pipes 
Rohrflote, 4 ft., 56 pipes 
Principal, 2 ft., 56 pipes 
Quint, | 1/3 ft., 56 pipes 
Sesquialtera, 2 ranks, 74 pipes—discant 
Scharf, 3-4 ranks, 212 pipes 
*Rankett, 16 ft., 54 pipes 
Krummhorn, 8 #t., 56 pipes 
Tremulant 
*to be installed in 1959 


PEDAL 


Subbass, 16 ft., 32 pipes 

Principal, 8 ft., 32 pipes 

Gedecktbass, 8 ft., 12 pipes 

Quint, 5 1/3 ft., 32 pipes 

Octave, 4 ft., 32 pipes 

Octave, 2 ft., 12 pipes 

Mixture, 3 ranks, 96 pipes 

Posaune, 16 ft., 32 pipes 

Trumpet, 8 ft., 12 pipes 

Trumpet, 4 ft., 12 pipes 

Couplers 3: Po/G. G/P. Po/P. 

Combons 16: G-3. Po-3. P-3. Master-3. Gen- 
eral-4. 

Reversibles 4: Master to Gt. Master to Po. 
Master to Pd. Full organ. 

DEDICATION RECITAL 

Prelude, Fugue and Chaconne 

Chorale Preludes 
Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme 
Ein’ feste Burg 
Jesu meine Freude 
Allein Gott in her Hoh’ sei Ehr 
Herzlich tut mich verlangen 
Lobt Gott, ihr Christen, allzugleich 


Buxtehude 
Bach 


Trio Sonata Bach 
Vivace 
Sonata VI Mendelssohn 


Variations on Vater unser in Himmelreich 
Allegretto 





Choral Preludes Brahms 
Mein Jesu, der du mich 
Schmiicke dich, o liebe Seele 

Toccata and Fugue in D minor Bach 


The dedication program leaflet carried 
the following commentary about the or- 


an: 
"The new organ of Calvary Lutheran 
Church, Lincoln Park, is one of the most 
unique instruments of its kind in America to- 
day and was especially designed for the 
liturgy of the Lutheran Church. Its traditional 
elements, the casework with its facade con- 
taining the principal foundation register, its 
disposition, and most important, its tonal 
quality, reflect the high art of the great tra- 
ditions of organ building. This is one of the 
first organs in this country to make use of 
a technique of tone production which was 
typical of certain notable organ builders of 
the past, an art which can be studied in 
several historic organs in Germany, Holland, 
Spain and on our own continent in Mexico. 
“The construction and installation of this 
organ took seven months to complete. Its 
some 1600 pipes are constructed of tin, lead, 
zinc, and the pipes of the casework are made 
of 80% burnished tin. The finest woods have 
been used in its construction and include 
poplar, Honduras mahogany and oak. Over 
seven miles of wire connect the intricate 
mechanism of the chests and console." 


The following was sent TAO by builder 
Noehren from Europe where he and Mrs. 
Noehren are spending a sabbatical year away 
from his duties at the University of Michigan 
Music Department. 

The photo of the case (see Frontispiece) 
shows the Great at the top with its facade 
of burnished tin pipes belonging to the Prin- 
cipal 8-foot built with French-type mouths. 
The lower part of the case holds the pipes 
of the Positiv with the Principal 2-foot in 
front and the Gedeckt 8-foot and Rohrfléte 
4-foot immediately behind it. The entire 
case is quite exciting to see and is certainly 
one of the very few of its type to be built by 
an American builder using such traditional ele- 
ments with a modern design (1 know only the 
case of the Hofmann-Blanton organ in Al- 
bany, Texas). The casework is constructed of 
a light oak. 

Again, | believe that the tone of this or- 
gan is unique and marks quite a departure 
from any voicing now being practiced by 
American builders, or in fact, by most 
European builders. | have made quite a study 
of old Dutch and German organs, particularly 
those built by Schnitger and | believe that 
the voicing of these organs is not well under- 
stood. 

Aside from this, it is one matter to prac- 
tice a type of voicing in theory, expecting it 
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Response is what you feel the instant you touch 
the keys of an organ. Response is also what you 
hear...what you create musically. 

At the Baldwin Organ, you are complete 
master of response. When keys are depressed 
smoothly for a legato effect, the response is a 
true legato. The Baldwin exclusive gradual key 
contact gives a dynamic build-up of tone for the 
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pipe-like quality of the traditional organ. On 
the other hand, when playing staccato, the 
response is crisp and fast. Whatever the music, 
you cannot “outplay” the Baldwin key action. 

For more detailed information concerning 
electronic organs, write for our easy-to-read 
“Questions and Answers’’ booklet. 
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to produce mechanically successful results, but 
quite another to take a knowledge of such a 
style with the intention of using it to achieve 
artistic results. 

The latter requires a certain personal free- 
dom of action and the imagination to see 
beyond mere technical details. | believe, 
therefore, that it is impossible to copy a 
style with real artistic success. Organ build- 
ing is an art, and most organ builders simply 
do not work with the methods of an artist, 
nor do they understand artistic responsibility. 

This organ is the fourth instrument | have 
built and shows quite a development over my 
earlier efforts. Certainly its tone is quite un- 
like any other American organs | know. Any 
attempt to describe this tone is likely to be 
deceiving, so | can only urge those who 
might be interested to visit Lincoln Park and 
hear it for themselves. 

A word about the reeds might be of in- 
terest. The Great Trumpet and Positiv 
Krummhorn are designed after examples of 
Andreas Silbermann, the qualities of which | 
prefer and find more practical than any other 
type of reeds with which | am familiar. The 
basses of the Trumpet, for instance, are un- 
usually fast, although the wind pressure of 
the entire organ is only 2!/2 inches. The 
Pedal Posaune uses full length resonators. 


The console casework is constructed of solid 
Honduras mahogany. It has no screws and 
the entire mechanism, keyboards and stops, 
can be exposed for repair within 60 seconds. 
The manual pistons are rectangular [rectangu- 
lar pistons were noted on the console of the 
Hill, Norman and Beard organ in St. Mat- 
thew's Church, Ottawa, Canada. The Editor] 
and, | believe are thus more accessible from 
above or below than the standard type of 
manual pistons. All the pistons are adjustable 
by means of a setter-board. 

As a player, | have come to believe that 
no stop mechanisms should be placed above 
the manuals, so on this console | have used 
tilting tablets on side jambs and built the 
music rack into the casework just above the 
top manual. Thus, the organist can look 
downward comfortably to read the scores and 
has clear visibility to see over the console 
without making any effort. 

The art of organ building involves an un- 
ending search for materials and with this 
the problems of making choices. | have tried 
to spare no effort or expense in seeking out 
the very finest materials in this organ. It 
does begin to represent the kind of instru- 
ment | have dreamed of having in America. 

Whether or not it will prove to be general- 
ly acceptable remains to be seen. It is 
gratifying to see so much enthusiasm among 
the church people, especially since they have 
had no background of interest in organ. It 
has already proved to be excellent in its 
use with congregational singing. 

The acoustics of the church are passably 
good with only about I'/3 seconds of rever- 


74 


beration in the empty church. The Pastor and 
the church people are determined to improve 
this condition, and the walls [Frontispiece 
photo shows that side walls are of cinder 
block construction which is basically a porous 
material, therefore absorptive acoustically. 
The Editor} are to be painted until the sur- 
faces are hard enough to give a good rever- 
berant quality when the church is fully seated. 
One coat of paint has already been applied 
to part of the surfaces and there has been 
some improvement. 


M. P. MOLLER, INC. 

Hagerstown, Maryland 

ST. GEORGE'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
New York, New York 


Installed: September 1958. 
Dedicated: October 5, 1958 
Organist: Charles N. Henderson 
Voices—68. Ranks—95. Stops—88. Borrows— 
18. Pipes—5375. 
GREAT (Unenclosed, exposed) 
All ranks 61 pipes unless otherwise noted. 


Quintaten, 16 ft. 
Principal, 8 ft. 
Bourdon, 8 ft. 
Octave, 4 ft. 
Rohrfléte, 4 ft. 
Quint, 2 2/3 ft. 
Doublette, 2 ft. 
Sesquialtera, 2 ranks, 122 
Fourniture, 4 ranks, 244 
Cornet, 2 ranks, 122 
Scharf, 3 ranks, 183 
Tremulant 

SWELL 
All ranks 61 pipes unless otherwise noted. 


Flute Conique, 16 ft., 73 
Flute & Cheminée, 8 ft. 
(Flute Conique, 8 #t.) 
Flauto Dolce Celeste, 8 ft., 49 
Viole de Gambe, 8 ft. 
Viole Celeste, 8 ft. 
Prestant, 4 ft. 
Flute Ouverte, 4 ft. 
Nazard, 2 2/3 ft. 
Octavin, 2 ft 
Tierce, | 3/5 ft. 
Plein Jeu, 3 ranks, 183 
Cymbale, 2 ranks, 122 
Fagot, 16 ft. 
Trompette, 8 ft. 
Musette, 8 ft. 
Hautbois, 4 ft. 
Tremulant 

CHOIR 


All ranks 6! pipes unless otherwise noted. 


Erzahler, 16 ft., 73 
Gedeckt, 8 ft. 
Viola, 8 ft. 
(Erzahler, 8 ft.) 
Erzahler Celeste, 8 ft., 49 
Prinzipal, 4 #t. 
Koppelflite, 4 ft. 
Oktav, 2 ft. 
Scharf, 3 ranks, 183 
Zimbel, 2 ranks, 122 
Rohrschalmei, 16 ft. 
Krummhorn, 8 ft. 
Oboe Schalmei, 4 ft. 
Chimes, 2! tubes 
Harp, 49 bars 
Tremulant 
POSITIV (Unenclosed, exposed) 
All ranks 61 pipes unless otherwise noted. 


Quintfléte, 8 ft. 
Prinzipal, 4 ft. 
Rohrflote, 4 ft. 
Nasat, 2 2/3 #t. 
Prinzipal, 2 ft. 
Terz, | 3/5 ft. 
Quint, | 1/3 #. 
Prinzipal, | ft. 


Acuta, 3 ranks, 183 
Tremulant 


GALLERY | (Unenclosed, exposed) 
All ranks 61 pipes unless otherwise noted. 


Principal, 8 ft. 
Octave, 4 ft. 
Qunt, 2 2/3 ft. 
Octavin, 2 ft. 
Mixture, 4 ranks, 244 
GALLERY II (Unenclosed, exposed) 


Harmonics, 4 ranks, 244 pipes 
Bombarde, 16 ft., 61 
Trompette Harmonique, 61 
Clarion Harmonique, 61 

PEDAL (Unenclosed) 


*—exposed 


*Violone, 16 ft., 32 pipes 
Bourdon, 16 ft., 44 
(Quintaten, 16 ft., Gt.) 
(Flute Conique, 16 #t., Sw.) 
(Erzahler, 16 t., Ch.) 
*Principal, 8 ft., 32 
(Bourdon, & ft.) 
(Flute Conique, 8 ft., Sw.) 
(Erzahler, 8 ft., Ch.) 
*Octave, 4 ft., 44 
Nachthorn, 4 ft., 44 
(Octave, 2 ft.) 
(Nachthorn, 2 ft.) 
*Mixture, 3 ranks, 96 
*Harmonics, 3 ranks, 96 
Trumpet, 16 #t., 56 
(Fagot, 16 ft., Sw.) 
(Trumpet, 8 ft.) 
(Trumpet, 4 ft.) 

GALLERY PEDAL (Unenclosed, exposed) 


Bourdon, 32 ft., 56 pipes 

{Bourdon, 16 #t.) 

Principal, 8 #t., 44 

(Bourdon, 8 ft.) 

(Principal. 4 ft.) 

Bombarde, 32 #t., 12 

(Bombarde, 16 t., Gal. II} 

(Bombarde, 4 ft., Gal. II) 

COUPLERS 45: 

Gt.: G. S. C. Pos-16-8. Gal. |. Gal. Il. 
Sw.: G. S-16-8-4. Pos. Gal. I. Gal. Il. 
Ch.: G. S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. Pos-16-8. 
Gal. |. Gal. Il. 
Pos.: G. S. C. Pos-16-8. 
Pd.: G. $-8-4. C-8-4. Pos. Gal. |. Gal. Il. 

COMBONS 64!: 

G-8. S-8. C-8. Pos-8. Gal. 1-3. Gal. II-3. 

Pd-8. GalPd-4. Tutti-I1. 

REVERSIBLES 9: GP. SP. CP. Pos.Pd. Gal.|Pd. 
Gal.lIPd. 32 ft. Bourdon. 32 ft. Bombarde. 
Full Organ. 

CRESCENDOS 3: S. C. Register. 

ONOROFFS 6: Chancel Pedal. Gallery Pedal. 
Chancel Organ. Gallery Organ. Gallery |. 
Gallery II. 


Mr. Henderson wrote for the parish bulletin 
the following commentary about the new 
organ, which TAO reprints in full. 

Since St. George's moved to Stuyvesant 
Square more than 100 years ago, fine organs 
have provided music for worship and special 
services. 

The first organ was built in 1853 by Henry 
Erben, foremost organ builder of that era, at 
a cost of $6,750. Following the fire of 1865 
a large organ was installed by George Jardine 
and Son for a price of $12,000. This was 
considered the finest organ in America. It 
was located, with the choir stalls, in the rear 
gallery. The console was directly in front of 
the pipes, all of which were in the open and 
colorfully decorated. 

In 1904 the choir was moved to the chancel, 
and a choir organ was installed on the north 
side of the chancel. A few years later a 
small organ had to be added on the south 
side ‘to keep the choir in time and in tune." 
Still later the gallery organ was connected 
to the north chancel organ so that they could 
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western North Carolina 
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Haskell Boyter, M.S.Mus., Atlanta, Voice Training and 
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From the World of My Father 
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be played by one man from a single console. 

This was used until 1927 when the Austin 
Organ Company, at a cost of $79,000, in- 
stalled two large organs—one in the rear gal- 
lery, the other in chambers on either side 
of the chancel. These organs became notable 
throughout the country for their size and 
tonal power. Two years ago they were found 
to be in such urgent need of costly over-haul- 
ing that further repair seemed inadvisable and 
uneconomical. 

Once in a lifetime are parishioners offered 
the opportunity to make possible an instru- 
ment as fine as the new M. P. Maller organ 
which has now been installed. A great deal 
of study has gone into the planning of this 
new instrument. The vestry consulted the fin- 
est experts among organ builders, tonal au- 
thorities, acoustical, architectural, and con- 
struction enginers. These consultants worked 


music. It consists of 4 manuals, 88 stops, 95 
ranks of pipes, 5375 individual pipes, and has 
been designed to meet the needs of our 
music both today and in the foreseeable 
future. 

A fine organ is of vital importance to ser- 
vices in the Episcopal Church where music 
plays such an integral part in liturgical wor- 
ship. It is essential to have the entire instru- 
ment—console and pipes—located in the most 
ravorable position for accompanying the choir 
in anthems and cantatas, as well as for lead- 
ing the congregation in singing, and present- 
ing organ solos. 

Anticipating all this two years ago, the 
rector consulted Dr. Albert Schweitzer because 
of his long interest in St. George's and his 
request, when he was in New York in 1949, 
to play the St. George's organ. Dr. Sch- 
weitzer replied with several pages of sug- 


Rear gallery installation of the Moller organ in St. George's Church, New York, showing the 


exposed pipework in the Gallery |, Gallery I!, and Gallery Pedal divisions. 


with the vestry, the rector, and the organist, 
to design and produce a completely new in- 
strument which will synthesize the best of 
European and American organ design, and be 
capable of the proper performance of works 
representing every period of musical history— 
from early Dutch and Italian composers to the 
classic works of Johann Sebastian Bach, the 
expressive writings of Brahms and Franck, and 
the more recent compositions of Sowerby and 
Hindemith. ibe tone is clear and precise, to 
encourage congregational singing, yet flexible 
for accompanying anthems and oratorios. 
The new organ is a landmark among Ameri- 
can church organs, continuing St. George's 
long tradition as a leader in the field of 


Photo by Betty Statler. 


gestions in longhand. “The great fault of the 
organ at St. George's,” he wrote, "is that the 
architects who constructed the church did not 
foresee and provide a good space for it, at 
the time St. George's was built.” 

In accordance with Dr. Schweitzer's sug- 
gestion, the main sections of the new organ 
are lotated so that they will be in the same 
acoustical area as the congregation and choir. 
Many of the pipes are placed on the walls of 
the church, above and behind the choir stalls 
in complete view of the congregation. No 
longer will they be in remote chambers where 
the sound is confined and at some distance 
from those who sing. Thus the organ tone is 
more natural. pure, and less forced. Because 


of this more favorable location, the pipes 
speak under 3 1/2 inches of wind pressure 
rather than the 10 inches of pressure required 
to operate the old organ. 

Some pipes—the so called "Swell" and 
"Choir" sections—are located in the present 
chambers at either side of the chancel. Their 
volume is regulated by venetian-blind shutters 
which open and close as the organist wishes 
the sound to be louder or softer. There is a 
gallery organ which will be used in proces- 
sionals and for hymn-singing, as well as for 
exciting climaxes in certain organ music. 

St. George's can be proud of this fine new 
instrument, so capable of tremendous richness 
and variety of tone. From the triumphant 
music of Easter Day to melodious Christmas 
carols and the softest hymns at Holy Com- 
munion, the new organ enriches the combined 
efforts of congregation and choir as they of- 
fer in worship through music their finest tri- 
butes to God. 

The following material has been culled by the 
TAO editors from the demonstration-lecture given 
by Ernest White on December 29, 1958, duri 
the AGO Mid-Winter Conclave, reported on earli- 
er pages of this issue. This talk preceded the 
recital by E. Power Biggs. 

In planning the organ for St. George's 
Church, the use in accompanying congrega- 
tional singing, accompanying the choir, and 
its use as solo instrument were the prime con- 
siderations. That there was a good building 
for sound, together with adequate finances, 
made the work comparatively simple. We 
were fortunate also in having available a long 
musical history which did much to guide us 
in the placement of the parts of this instru- 
ment. 

Originally the organ and choir were placed 
in the rear gallery. In 1883, with a change 
of Rector the choir was moved into the East 
end and a small organ paced on the pave- 
ment on the Epistle side. There was insuf- 
ficient distribution of sound from this location 
and the choir on the far side had trouble both 
in time and in pitch. This organ was then ele- 
vated to a point comparable to the present 
Grea? division. 

This solution, though an improvement, pro- 
vided an inadequate result and eventually a 
third organ was added on the Gospel side. 
these three sections were made playable from 
one console, placed much as we find the new 
one. This situation lasted, with satisfaction, 
until 1928 when the Jardine organ with its ad- 
ditions was done away with. The replacement 
was a large double organ: one in the gal- 
lery and the other in chancel chambers. These 
chambers proved to have insufficient tone 
openings, and there was again trouble with 
sound dispersion and penetration. 

The present installation, in general, dupli- 
cates the Jardine plan in that both organs 
stand free in the building and thereby use its 
total area as a resonance chamber with the 
choir and the congregation, drawn figuratively, 
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into the heart of the instrument. There is 
envelopment, rather than tonal focus spots. 

Today's records fans will be certain to 
recognize the reasoning and its results— 
though they are likely to think it modern and 
coupled with ramifications of hi-fi develop- 
ments. This plan, however, is an ancient one. 

With so large a proportion of the instru- 
ment free standing, every effort was made to 
give the pipes clear singing tone. Since the 
tone meets no obstructions save in the Swell 
and Choir sections (now placed in the two 
front chambers) the old fashioned voicing 
techniques were employed and applied with 
ease. 

The chests of the exposed sections are built 
with expansion chambers between the action 
and pipe feet. This device, with low wind 
pressure supply, produces a cantabile quality 
usually lacking in modern electrically con- 
trolled action. The pedal chests have 
pallet valves as well as the expansion cham- 
bers. This situation makes it possible for the 
slender scaled Violone, forming the center 
towers in both cases, to provide the major 
flue bass for the instrument. 

In general, the classic concept of slim scales 
for Principals and wide scales for flutes has 
been adhered to. This concept does not lead 
to duplication of sound between divisions— 
rather it is a way to freedom if there is an 
adequate plan. The Principal chorus in the 
front organ is a different sound to that in the 
gallery chorus. The flutes in each division dif- 
fer in size and quality. The Swell and Choir 
reeds, though equal in intensity, are radically 
different in color. 

A similar diversity has been planned into 


the mixture system. Each of the front organ 
divisions contains two separate mixtures suit- 
ed to its pitch axis. In the case of the 
Positiv there is an exception. Here there are 
many mutations and one high pitched mixture 
(Acuta Ill). This mixture is probably the 
most telling in that it has the highest rela- 
tive pitches. If the pitch levels are examined, 
it is apparent that this mixture system covers 
the pitch levels from 16-foot to I-foot. This 
presents a total mixture of some forty ranks. 
Mixtures sounding unisons and fifths are pri- 
marily for structural purposes, while those 
sounding third, flat seventh, etc., are for color. 

Both pedal compound stops construct and 
amplify the 16-foot tonal level, yet the Har- 
monics (5 1/3, 3 1/5, 4, 2 2/7) is a colorful 
Bassoon-like sound while the Mixture (5 1/3, 
4, 2 2/3, 2) provides the skeleton for the rest 
of the flue structure. In the Great the Fourni- 
ture and Scharf are the 8- and 4-foot levels 
of Mixture. The Sesquialtera (5 1/3, 3 1/5) 
fulfills the same purpose as the Harmonics 
does in the Pedal and the Cornet (2 2/3, 
| 3/5) is a solo effect of commanding size 
essential to much classic music—even though 
there is the possibility of forming this sort of 
tone in the Swell, and two ways on the Positiv. 
fhe Great Cornet also provides a reed ele- 
ment in this division when payed in chordal 
style. Each sound contributes to the tonal 
texture, yet waits the proper musical use to 
appear alone. 

There are eleven sets of reed pipes in this 
organ, yet but four of them are "full length" 
resonator stops. The remainder are classed as 
"short length reeds." Some are half the usual 
length, some are a quarter, and some even 


IN OUR OPINION ... 


TAO staff writers report to you their own reactions and 


evaluations on the performance scene, on books, choral and organ 


music, and on recordings. 
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CLAIRE COCI, Central Presbyterian 
Church, New York, November 11. 


Passacaglia and Fugue 
Adagio 
Finale Capriccioso 
Musette from “Triptyque”’ 
Berceuse 
Second Fantasie 
Phantasie and Fugue on “Ad nos, ad 
Salutarem undam” 
Phantasie-Recitative 
Adagio-Andante 
Allegro 
Fugue 

Coci is an artist and virtuoso—there can 
be no doubt about that. Whether some dis- 
agree with her interpretations of certain 
pieces of music is somewhat beside the point, 
for she makes music—music everyone can 
enjoy. 

Her program was excellently suited to the 
organ upon which she played. Probably the 
high point was the concluding work, one 
which Miss Coci plays without cuts (it takes 
a solid half-hour). I have heard her play 
this stupendous work before, on a far larger 
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Bach 
Andriessen 
Bijster 
Dupré 
Alain 
Alain 


Liszt 


organ in a different part of the country; but 
I felt this performance was the finest I have 
heard her do—and this despite a badly lacera 
ted little finger on her right hand. 

She brought the full sweep and drama of 
this piece to the fore in a commanding man- 
ner which held the interest despite long sec- 
tions of writing which are somewhat tedious. 
It was a tour-de-force of pyrotechnics which 
displayed fully the artist's perfect command 
of music and instrument. 

The Bach is a very large work with which 
to open a recital and in this instance suffered 
very slightly from a certain feeling of ner- 
vousness. However, the somewhat romantic 
approach was well considered and the music 
grew to climactic proportion 

Hendrik Andriessen’s piece was fine con 
trast to the contrapuntal complexities of the 
opening work, and showed good sense of pro 
gramming. It is a delightful bit of mood 
music which Miss Coci delineated beautifully. 

Jacob Bijster, a Dutch composer, writes 
fantastically complicated music, but music 
which for this writer made good listening; 
however, as usual, critical evaluation will wait 
until this work is heard «gain, and until more 
music by this composer is heard. Credit is 
due Miss Coci for having brought to our at 
tention another composer whose works quite 
likely will go into the repertoire of many 
organists. 

Dupré's Musette was played delicately. It 
is a charming thing which lent vne contrast to 
the Bijster. Alain’s two pieces may to some 
not be among his finest but each in their 
own way show the inherent genius of this 
composer, cut off before reaching his prime 
The only quarrel with programming these 
two together might have been a sameness in 


smaller fractions The plan for this sort of 
reed has been in use since the 16th century 
though some examples of this style are but re- 
cent comers to American organs. The pitch is 
produced by a full length tongue and eschal- 
lot. The resonator amplifies these vibrations 
and turns the result into sound. A full length 
resonator amplifies the fundamental sound, the 
half length makes the four foot harmonics 
predominate, thus producing an especially 
singing result. The quarter length brings out 
the sharp two foot characteristics in the tone. 
This line of thought seems to be a mystery to 
many organists, and it is sometimes connected 
with the idea of ''Baroque organs.” 

This is*a device that was employed by 
Baroque era builders, but it has been em- 
ployed all through the history of organ build- 
ing as well. Even the most romantic plan for 
an organ will probably have in it a Clarinet 
and a Vox Humana. Both are examples of 
short length resonator reeds. In the days 
when the Aeolian Organ Company were build- 
ing he organs they produced a beautiful 
exam, of an imitative Oboe. The result 
was such that many still remember those 
sounds. It had a quint length resonator! 

St. George's Church organ is not a classic 
one. It is not a Baroque organ. It is not a 
Romantic organ, though it easily produces the 
tones commonly associated with that type of 
instrument. !+ is a MODERN AMERICAN 
ORGAN. The tone is planned for the use of 
the instrument as we employ it today, yet 
utilizing every skill from the past that will help 
in the construction. Most of all it is a per- 
sonal instrument that will seem to change its 
character with each change of player. 


compositional idiom—perhaps one or the 
other would have been enough 

As indicated above, while those who con 
tend Claire Coci is too exuberant in 
ways, we will state that she makes 
After all, when those who attend 
leave satisfied (this was clearly evident from 
omments overheard), what more can any 


artist ask? R. B 


KARL RICHTER, Methuen Memorial 
Music Hall, Methuen, Massachusetts, No- 
vember 5. 


some 
music 
recitals 


Introduction and Passacaglia in D minor 
Reger 
Reger 
Liibeck 
Bach 
Bach 
Bach 
Bach 


An all-German selection of music was ap 
propriate for performance by Karl Richter, 
well-known organist and harpsichordist of 
Munich, Germany. Reger opened the recital, 
the Introduction electrifying though perhaps 
a bit confused great reverberation 
of the hall makes the multiple notes and 
masses of sound that characterize Reger dif 
ficult to produce clearly. The Passacaglia 
came off well, as did the Benedictus (barring 
inconsequential memory slips) 
artistically registered 

Liibeck was played with tremendous verve 
the fugue opening with silvery mixtures and 
proceeding to organo pleno. Bach mode up 
the rest of the recital, which was only slightly 


more than an hour in length 


The chorale 
as it might have been 
overphrasing, the left hand part being mostly 
broken up four-note which 
spoiled its lovely continuity 

The high point of the 
Wedge prelude and fugue; 
and meticulously played on three levels of 
sound and tone color, with a clean touch 
(quite detached in the fugue, as it must be 
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Benedictus from Opus 59 
Preludium and Fugue in E Major 
Organ Choral: Ich ruf’ zu dir 
Prelude and Fugue in E minor 
Pastorale in F Major 

Toccata and Fugue in D minor 


since the 


being most 


prelude was not as effective 
probabl because of 


into phrases 


evening was the 


it was beautifully 





in this hall) which brought clarity to a mass 
of sound. The fugue made use in the de- 
velopment section of light flutes and mixtures 
against light reeds, contrasting with the mas 
sive opening and closing statements. It was 
a masterly performance 

Careful phrasing distinguished a traditional 
performance of the last two offerings. Mr 
Richter capitulated at last to the continued 
upplause of an enthusiastic audience and 
played an encore, an improvisation (vaguely 
reminiscent of Kark-Elert and Reger and most- 
ly on fully opened crescendo) on the chorale 
How brightly shines the morning star.’ 

About this, the less said the better ; suffice 

to say that this should never have been 
ised to close what was otherwise a splendid 
recital Lorene Banta 


ERNEST WHITE, St. George’s Church, 
New York, New York, November 23. 


Chorale Prelude—an wasserfliissen 
Babylon Bach 
Partita—O Gott, du frommer Gott Bach 
Solemn Mass for Parish Use Couperin 
Offertoire sur les grand jeux 
Sanctus 
Benedictus 
Choral in B minor Franck 
This, the third service in St. George's Fes- 
tival of Music presenting the new organ, and 
overing the 1958-1959 season, presented the 
designer and tonal finisher on one of New 
York’s newest and most unique instruments 
It was logical that this man should be given 
the opportunity to display this instrument 
Ernest White is a musician, a scholar, a 
thinker—a man who knows what he is about 
The organ, both as solo instrument and as a 
service vehicle, fulfills magnificently these 
duties, in a worship space that has many 
special demands. That the result is so out- 
standing is a credit to all who were in any 
way concerned 
As organist, Mr 
almost 
tonal 


recitalist 


White, who now devotes 

his entire time to the building and 
finishing of organs, insists he is no 
However that may be, he can 
purvey the sounds of the instrument, and its 
literature with warmth and literacy. The 
Couperin was stylistically reserved and in 
omplete character in all ways 


The two Bach offerings were each in their 
own way wondrous. I liked especially the 
partita, with its ever-changing tonal patterns 
progressing through the several variations, and 
climaxing with superb excitement with full 
ensembles and the rear gallery Trompettes 
Harmonique used antiphonally. With such 
a performance one could almost weep to dis- 
cover a bold cipher at the conclusion of the 
piece—a cipher which could be silenced only 
by letting the wind out of the entire gallery 
organ 

Obviously, this meant a complete revision 
of registration for the Franck, but this Mr 
White accomplished with an amazing agility. 
The only regret one could have had was the 
knowing of what this work could be had the 
entire instrument been available. Rumor has 
it this organ will be recorded, and perhaps 
then the full magnificence can be heard. 

If there were a few technical slips in 
the Franck, surely the performer could not 
be blamed since the aforementioned revision 
was one which had to be done while the 
piece was being played. My compliments to 
Mr. White, on the organ for which he is 
almost totally responsible, for his delineation 
of many of the organ’s capabilities, and for 
his never-failing ingenuity in overcoming ob- 
stacles 

The choirs of St. George's, under the di- 
rection of Charles Henderson, sings well in- 
There was a choral prayer by Purcell 

Let my prayer come up’’—an offertory an- 
them by Gardiner: ‘Thee, Lord, before the 
close of day’—and the Bach chorale: ‘The 
duteous day now closeth.” Each was sung 
beautifully by a large-size choral group which 
obviously is well trained R.B 


CLAIRE COCI, assisted by The Beaux-Art 
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String Quartet and Paul Price, tympanist. 
The American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters, New York, Dec. 28. 


Capriccioso Jacob Bijster 
(In Memoriam—Nov. 23, 1958) 
Adagio Hendrik Andriessen 

Passacaglia, for Tympani and Organ 
Henk Badings 
Concerto for Organ and Strings 
Marius Monnikendam 
Allegro moderato 
Adagio 
Allegro non troppo 
(Dedicated to Claire Coci) 
(World Premiere) 
String Quartet No. 3 Vittorio Rieti 
Adagio alla breve 
Allegro 
Adagio 
Allegro non troppo 
Lyric Rhapsody Searle Wright 
(First New York performance) 
Pageant Leo Sowerby 
First, words of highest praise must be 
given Claire Coci for her furthering the cause 
of music both for organ alone and for organ 
with other instruments. Like all too few 
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other organists, this is endeavor which must 
be given the greatest plaudits. Whether or 
no the music resulting remains forever in 
the repertoire of musicians—whether or no 
it is essentially finest music is quite beside 
the point. Composition must be fostered, 
and my congratulations to Miss Coci for her 
efforts. 

The opening work was heard on_ this 
artist's recital some weeks ago in Central 
Presbyterian Church. A second hearing gave 
the impression of very well-written music 
which grows upon re-hearing. It may well 
have a deserved place in the permanent re- 
cital repertoire—for the few who are able 
to cope with it. 

The Andriessen is a most lovely thing 
which Miss Coci played beautifully. The 
Passacaglia for tympani and organ has for 
my liking a shade more interest in the 
tympani than in the organ. The connection 
with a passacaglia form escaped me but per- 
haps this was not altogether important. One 
solo passage for tympani showed most im- 
aginative writing. As a whole, the work had 
at times a plaintive sound, at other times 
seemed almost tortured. Perhaps its complex- 
ity had something to do with all this; and 
beyond this I shall make no further com- 
ments on a first hearing. 

The Monnikendam concerto is music of 
considerable interest from one of the more 
prolific of contemporary Dutch composers, 
and I believe is a work which can be wel- 
comed to the repertoire for concerted per- 
formance. The string quartet and organ 
were in excellent rapport for the most part 
and offered a fine performance. I shall not 
comment upon the Rieti string quartet for 
it is Outside the realm of this report. 


To me, without question, the high point 
of the evening was Searle Wright's work— 
a highly interesting piece which to this re- 
porter showed the humanness, wit, warmth, 
tenderness and intellect of one of the most 
engaging personalities in the organ world. 
Claire Coci gave it a magnificent reading, 
and it is my hope this work will go into the 
recital repertoire without delay. 

Since the Sowerby piece is standard fare 
with Miss Coci, there is no need to make 
comment here other than to state she played 
it with utmost dash and élan, conquering its 
monumental difficulties with ease and grace 


I found two items for quarrel in this per- 
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formance: first, it was too long. Second, the 
organ in this auditorium is about as abomin 
able as it is possible for an instrument to be 
The combination action is almost noisier than 
the music at times, and the organ’s unre 
liability is something the Academy of Arts 
and Letters should be thoroughly ashamed 
about 

Despite the auditorium’s relative imacces 
sibility, this is one of the few halls in the 
New York area currently available where 
concerted music for organ can be played. But 
it most certainly great shame that 
music has to be accomplished in spite of 
rather than because of the instrument and the 
hall 

Acoustically, the hall is far from perfect 
(the carpeting of the stage floor is in it 
self stupid), but the listening possibilities 
are good enough for many purposes. If this 
wretchedly ponderous, unreliable organ could 
be updated, great credit would go to the 
Academy, perhaps even to the point of bring 
ing in revenue now in some part denied it 
Let us hope Academy officials will wake up 
When the Lincoln Center Project gets going 
this auditorium, unless updated, may as well 
be completely forgotten R.B 
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seems a 


Samuel 
Walter 


I welcome the opportunity to review 
choral music for TAO. I am a firm advo- 
cate of contemporary expression in all the 
arts—architecture, painting, sculpture, liter- 
ature and music. This is an age of experi- 
mentation and much that is produced today 
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nay not live, but there will undoubtedly be 
works highly valued by future generations. 

In the field of church music, I feel that 
composers who write in a serious, thought- 
ful, 20th century manner should be heard. 
This music need not be sordid, ugly or base. 
It should contain some element of beauty, 
not the sweet and sentimental kind with 
which we are all too familiar, but that char- 
acteristic of all great art. 

It will be my purpose to try and discover 
such works. I am much less interested in 
music written in past styles, styles which 
reached their culmination in Palestrina, 
Bach and Brahms. This does not mean I 
want only “modern” music. Much from the 
past can be expanded in new ways and com- 
bined with fresh, alive, modern ideas. Searle 
Wright’s Communion Service in G minor 
(H. W. Gray) illustrates this point. A work 
of great beauty, it is tonal and modal but 
in new ways, simple and direct but not 
obvious. 

Much contemporary music is too difficult 
for the small parish choir. Whereas TAO 
is catholic in its appeal, I shall from time 
to time review easier works, including SAB 
music and hymn anthems. Many of the 
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hymn anthems are written in a more con- 
ventional style due to the fact that the 
tunes used may not lend themselves to a 
more contemporary idiom. Such pieces, 
well written, should be welcome additions 
to choir libraries where more elaborate 
music is not possible. 
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E. POWER BIGGS—“The Organ”—vari- 
ous organs dating from 1521 to 1958. Col- 
umbia 12"’ LP deluxe album DL-5288, $10. 

One needs only to glance at this beauti 
fully bound album to see that considerable 
preparation has gone into its realization. The 
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disk itself records 125 musical examples of 
historic and modern organs played in some 
five years of travel by the peripatetic Mr. 
Biggs. As a matter of fact many of the in- 
struments have been featured in the artist's 
previous releases. That Columbia knows how 
to record the organ to perfection this set 
proves beyond a doubt. 

Actually the single LP record seems al- 
most a minor part of the project, for there 
are no less than 39 pages of text bound into 
the album. Included are essays on “The Early 
History of the Organ” by Dr. Emmanuel 
Winternitz, “Designing and Building the 
Modern Organ” by D. A. Flentrop, ‘The 
Organ in America” by John McClure, and an 
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explanation of the project by Mr. Biggs, the 
whole supplemented with many excellent 
photos and diagrams. 

Organists will be quick to recognize the 
true purpose behind this project: to further 
justify organ-building principles of the 17th 
and 18th centuries. Mr. Biggs is well known 
as a longtime champion of the “pure classic” 
or “baroque” organ, having devoted much 
of his energy to that cause since coming to 
the U. S. in the late 1930s. While most 
organists will go along with such tonal 
assets as low wind pressures, refined voicing 
and traditional division of resources, many 
cannot accept the literal return to tracker 
action advocated by Biggs and his followers 
both here and abroad. 

I personally find the difference in Mr. 
Biggs’ playing more a matter of accent, 
phrasing and timing than of keyboard action. 
His two recitals in Chico, California on a 
modern electro-pneumatic instrument left me 
with no different impression of his “touch” 
than the many Biggs recordings which feature 
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organs with tracker action. Undoubtedly 
there is a tremendous difference for the player 
(as well I remember from a church experi- 
ence during college days), but aren't listen- 
ers primarily concerned with the audible re- 
sults whether produced by electric or mechan- 
ical action? 

As for completely ignoring the many won- 
derful ‘romantic’ voices and the conveniences 
of the modern organ, I simply cannot go 
along with the purists even though I fully 
enjoy a program of organ music played by E. 
Power Biggs, sans tremolo, celestes or swell 
boxes ! 

Nevertheless there is much to be said for 
a return to more sensible organ building, i.e., 
fewer expensive console gadgets and more 
usable pipework. Some of our American 
organs are nothing more than Rube Goldberg 
contraptions, created solely to impress with 
their size and complexity, or to satisfy the 
vanity of an organist, a builder, or a philan- 
thropist. 

Surely we can all thank Mr. Biggs for 
his large share in bringing about a complete 
re-evaluation of thinking in modern organ 
building, in terms of its entire history—a situ- 
ation that must in the end be healthy for all 
concerned. 

Here, then is a superbly recorded anthology 
of organ sound from 400 important years of 
history, presented with stimulating text and 
commentary (narrated by the artist) that will 
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make any organist sit up and take notice 
whether he be for or against the type of in 
strument being promoted. 
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BOOKS 
Harry W. Gay 


W. W. NORTON & CO., 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 3, N. Y. 


CARL PARRISH: A Treasury of Early Music, 331 
pages, $6.50. 

This book presents fifty musical examples 
from the earliest Christian chant to an ex- 
cerpt from Pergolesi’s “Livietta e Tracillo.” 
The material is presented on from one staff 
(monophonic music) to four staves (poly- 
chordal works). 

Examples are complete and clearly pre- 
sented. Accompanying each musical setting 
are literary notes of from one to three 
pages, giving historical or stylistic discus- 
sions. A set of recordings, to have been 
released in January 1959, acompany the 
book. 

Of especial interest as the organ selec- 
tions in the book are the following three 
pieces: Organ Paraphrase of a Kyrie (14th 
century), Toccata Quinta, Secondo Tuono, 
Merulo; and a prelude on Nun komm’ der 
Heiden Heiland, Buxtehude. 


Q. Sure 


B.S., AA.G.O., Ch.M. 
Dipl. Liturg. Mus. 
Casavant Representative 











Russell Saunders 
DRAKE UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY CHRISTIAN CHURCII 


Des Moines, lowa 


| J. Sheldon Scott 


Organist - Composer 


THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


Steubenville, Ohio 








WILLIAM SELF 
St. Thomas Church 


Fifth Avenue at 53 Street 
New York City 











FOR SALE — Reed Organ (Estey) 
with easy action foot pumps. One 
manual, || stops, 5 octaves. Excel- 
lent condition. Superb, rich organ 
tone. ORegon 3-8165 or contact 
Z-2, The American Organist, 280 
Broadway, Staten Island 10, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED — Organist 
and choirmaster desires position in 
Eastern or Western part of country 
as Minister of Music in Protestant 
church. Many years experience, 
playing and conducting; references. 
Reply J-I, c/o The American Organ- 
ist, 280 Broadway, Staten Island 
10, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—New custom-built three- 
manual electronic church organ. Pro- 
visions for adding additional tone 
generators. Available now below cost. 
Wonderful buy. Organcraft, 1209 E. 
Fayette St., Syracuse 10, N. Y. 
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The first of these is from the Codex 
Faena 117, which author Parrish states was 
added in 1939 to a pre-existing library of 
only a few pages from the Robertsbridge 
Codex and a keyboard version of a ballata 
by Landini. This Faena Codex contains 
works by Machaut, Jacopo da Bologna, 
Landini and others. 

However I would call attention to the 
fact that as early as 1925 certain French 
musicologists were discussing Machaut and 
de Vitry as arrangers for the keyboard of 
their own works! This particular para- 
phrase, mentioned above, is composed on 
the Kyrie of the Mass No. IV (Cuncti- 
potens Genitor Deus). 





The Merulo toccata is from the first set 
of nine such pieces printed in 1597. This 
is typical of Merulo’s scalar writing which 
is interrupted by 13 measures of rather 
clear part writing, creating a work slightly 
conceived in three divisions. The Buxtehude 
prelude is too well known for comment. 


Author Parrish has done a fine job in the 
main. Two or three sources could be ques- 
tioned, and reference to the Faena Codex 
was made above. The selections are gen-- 
erally good representations of the class of 
material to which they belong. It is un- 
fortunate that the recordings were not avail- 
able when the book appeared so that a 
reference of performance could have been 








made also. 
DAVID 


WEHR 


Choral — “i — Composition 
First Meth. Church, Boise, Idaho 


Phillip Steinhaus 
All Saints’ Church 


Pontiac, Michigan 








Robert M. Stofer 
M. S. M. 
Organist and Choirmaster 
Westminster Presbyterian Church 
Dayton 2, Ohio 


harry b. welliver 
dean, schoo! of music 
millikin university 
decatur, illinois 








frederick swann 
THE RIVERSIDE CHURCH 


neu york ‘ ily 


barclay wood 


BOSTON 








ALEC WYTON 
M.A.(Oxon.), F.R.C.O., 
Ch.M.. F.A.G.O. 

Organist and Master of the Choristers, 


Cathedral of Saint John the Divine, 
New York City 


Charles Dodsley Walker 














SUCCESSFUL ORGAN SALESMAN whose income is not $15,000.00 
per year should investigate this nationally respected, financially stable 
Pipe Organ Company. Address inquiries to The American Organist, 
Box R-6, 280 Broadway, Staten Island 10, N. Y. 








WANTED — MUSIC PROOF READER. Will be given training and if 
ability is proven, will be advanced to ASSISTANT EDITOR. Location, 
New York City. Must be able to come to office twice weekly. 
Sound background in music required. Must have working knowledge 
of composition for choral and organ music in particular, and also 
band and orchestra. Age, under forty. Write, giving background of 
music education. Address: Box A-4, THE AMERICAN ORGANIST, 
280 Broadway, Staten Island 10, New York. 














FOR SALE — MAGNIFICENT BOOK ON ORGAN BUILDING. By 
Dom Bedos de Celles: "L'Art du Facteur d'Orgue." 1766. Two volumes, 
original bindings, leather back. Absolutely complete. Volume of text 
676 pages. Volume 2: 137 plates. In exceptionally fine condition. The 
most important work on organ building of all times, with an enormous 
number of beautiful engravings showing the building of organs, plus 
detailed views (in and outside) of the foremost organs of the |8th 
century, splendidly rendered by De La Gardette, Roubo, Goussier and 
others. Has become of the greatest rarity and is practically unobtain- 
able in such fine condition. The real backbone for any serious organ 
library. Write: Box V-2, The American Organist, 280 Broadway, Staten 
Island 10, N. Y. 
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ALL ELECTRIC 


Components 
For All Makes Of Organs 


If your organ is an example of the fine crafts- 
manship of America’s organ builders, it repre- 
sents an investment that would be difficult to 
replace. 





You can both protect your investment and com- 
pletely modernize your organ with Reisner All- 
Electric Action Equipment. 


Consult your organ maintenance man* regard- 
ing complete modernization of your organ and 
be sure to insist on the superior workmanship 
found only in Reisner All-Electric Action 
Equipment. 

Reisner — Modern and Progressive Manufac- 
turers of Superior All-Electric Action Equipment 
for The Organ Industry. 


*Organ builders and servicemen are urged to write for 
the new Reisner catalog 











Keitel rg COMPANY, INC. 


HAGERSTOWN , MARYLAND 





